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es : a | when we require them to retain their strict mastery over their 
“ In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate criticism—the ob- | . - é by ia $ ene 
ject of the reyiewer is novelty, arrangement, amusement—he wishes to give faithful | tempers and passions, their dishonest or selfish propensities, 
accounts (which he generally does by extracts) of new publications ; and doubtless = hia ae srrits } 2 . - >, 
this, after all, js the proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaporate eriticism is | Whem pressed on every hand, irritated, tempted, or wronged, 
seldom light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they certainly by the tempers, passions, dishonest or selfish propensities of 
would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously iustructed. Yet altogether | : ag oye 
the reviews in the best weekly publications are consiverably fairer and truer than other—pressed, too, without the possibility ot escape, at all 
those in the (aartenlics 5 and in nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on | tines and all seasons, in sickness, in sorrow, in want, and in 
- - , Shame—without a hiding-place, without a shelter, except what 
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ail csitin | food, except what is grudged, envied, and sometimes stolen, by 
PHILOSOPHY. those who are more hungry than themselves—greedy from 
-- sheer destitution, and spiteful from the very soreness of un- 


Prevention better than Cure ; or, the Moral Wants of the | mitigated suffering—yet crowded together as in a pest-house, 
World we live in. By Mrs. Exits, Author of the the injured and the injurer, the hated and the hater. Ob! 
“Women of England,” &c. London, 1847: Fisher we know not the acuteness, the frequency, and the bitterness 
and Co. of those trials with which the poor are so sorely beset, or we 

Mrs. Extis has deeply studied the structure of modern should be more pitiful to their faults, and more attentive to 

society. As a moralist, she has exercised no mean power | their strong claims upon our efforts to relieve them at lesst 

over the mind of her generation, and more especially from some of their physical disqualifications for becoming 
over that important but too much neglected section, upon | better citizens, and move contented and peaceable members 
whom mainly depends the character of a people—as | °! 5°!tY- 

mothers moulding the plastic mind of childhood, as| Thus she illustrates the argument, first urged by the 

wives insensibly directing the thoughts and actions of | phrenologists, that a good education consists in the 

men, and as daughters fashioning the homes by whose | cyltivation of all the mental faculties—the sentiments as 
holy influences the rudest jamd fiercest are tamed and | wel] as the intellect. 

civilised. Inthe performamce of her useful task, Mrs. 

Exits has been compelled to look steadily upon the un- 

sound parts of the socialtructure. She has tried and 

measured them, and sought earnestly fora remedy. She 
finds the foundation of most of the evils xe deplore {0 | carried on within the walis had not been, in ail respects, the 
lie in the neglect with which early education has been best calculated for softening the passions, and harmonizing the 
treated, especially in the absence of any systematic direc- tempers of youth. Aud yet we are absolutely astonished, 
ton and cultivation of the moral faculties, Her aim in| and can in no way account for the fact, that so much spelling, 
this volume is to stimulate those who have interested reading, grau mar, arithmetic, and even writing to boot, 
themselves in the subject of education to reflection and | should not have made the pupils admitted to such advantages 
exertion, that, by united efforts, some of those improve- | less selfish, quarreisome, vicious, and depraved. We are ab- 
ments may be introduced into our educational system, of | solutely astonished, that the boy who has stood the first of his 
which all acknowledge the want, but of which the supply | class in geograpby should go out and fight; that the best 
has been, and still is, singularly inadequate. reader should steal the next boy’s dinner ; that he who has 

She divides her treatise into eight chapters. Having gained the prize in arithmetic should use profane language ; 
reviewed the general state of society, and examined the and that be who has been advanced to running-hand should 
prevailing standards of moral excellence, and the uni- | ‘™P ™P the heels of a lame child, and scamper off, believing 
versal activity and onward movements that characterise | bimself to have done a droll and clever thing. In tact, “he on 
it, she progeeds to consider the physical hindrances that SRR. Ot ‘ith selena: Seb NR Ae aee 


: : : j room as we have built, so excellent a master as we employ, 
impede the desi : : ’ ; , 
I desired object : she then reviews the natural such admirable books and lessons as we use, such an intelli- 


tendencies ; sbews the social influences that modify them ; gent committee as sit, at stated times, in consultation upon 
prefers in eloquent language the claims of the poor—-| the school—we are astonished that the children, altogether, 
how they ave left to the education of circumstances, or upon whom these blessings are so liberally bestowed, should, 
committed to the education of schools only one degree | in many instances, be so little superior in their moral conduct 
better, and she concludes with some slight “ Hints on | to those who have uever been brought under any instruction 
General Principles,” atall. But the reason for all this is more clearly understood, 





The outburst of children at the moment of separation from 
some of our schools for the people, might, one would think, 
convince any one familiar with the language then heard, and 
the scenes which then present themselves, that the education 
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when we reflect that such children, however highly they may 
have been taught, have had only half their faculties brought 
under any kind of systematic training during the hours of 
school-discipline. The other half bursting forth into exercise 
the moment all personal restraint is withdrawn, display them- 
selves in any manner to which passion or appetite may lead. 
Hence follows, amongst this class of boys, that general disre- 
gard of moral obligation, and violation of moral law, by which 
they defy the authority of the master, and defeat one of the 
great objects of our educational institutions. 


How true, also, is this :— 
TEACHING IS NOT TRAINING. 


The fact is every day becoming more and more evident to 
the candid and enlightened portion of the public, that no good 
can be effected, morally, by excessive restraint; and that, to 
cut off the natural channels for ‘outward exhibition of the 
tempers, passions, and propensities of human nature, is a 
widely different thing from guiding them aright. Thus, an 
extremely strict, orderly, and what is often called a ‘‘ well- 
managed ’’ school for children, might send forth its pupils 
wholly unprepared for being anything better than children for 
life. Looking at the subject in this point of view, all impar- 
tial minds will be of one opinion; but it has not yet become 
equally evident, even to the most candid, or the most en- 
lightened, that excessive occupation, of an intellectual nature, 
or excessive physical labour, strictly as such, produces pre- 
cisely the same moral effect as that already alluded to as the 
consequence of excessive restraint. The natural tide of feeling 
will burst forth somewhere. Under strict outward restraint, 
it will find for itself an under-current. After long disuse of 
the passions and sentiments, such as necessarily accompanies 
protracted hours of intellectual occupation, learning, or labour, 
they will develope themselves, often in exaggerated and irra- 
tional indulgence—often hurrying on their victim to violence 
or excess. 

It must ever be borne in mind, then,—and would that it 
could be written in letters of light over the door of every edu- 
cational establishment !—that Teaching is not Training—that 
restraint is not improvement; and if we desire to establish a 
higher tone of moral feeling throughout society at large, or 
even throughout any class or portion of the community, we 
must not be satisfied with negative, and still less with compul- 
satory means. The methods we adopt for this purpose—and 
it is one well-worthy of the most strenuous effort—must be 
direct and positive ; they must apply expressly, and with force 
and precision, to that portion of human nature which consti- 
tutes the moral character. For the carrying out of this great 
object, time, occasion, and liberty of action must be afforded ; 
and if, as is too often the case, the sacrifice of time for a few 
lessons should be objected to, it must be borne in mind, that 
although fewer tasks may be repeated, the intellectual faculties 
are, in reality, engaged in natural, wholesome, and beneficial 
exercise during the process of moral training. 


In conclusion, we take a passage, which, from such a 
source, will be received with respect, and should rouse 
to efforts for reformation. 


THE MORALS OF THE POOR. 


From whatever source the habits of the working classes in 
our country are derived, it must be generally acknowledged 
that the standard of their moral principles is at present 
lamentably low. No one can have much to do with the 
affairs of the poor, as they are now conducted, without having 
deeply to regret, that where they have their own personal 
interest at stake, the love of truth goes but a very little way 
withthem in what they say or do. No one can have tried, 
for any length of time, to help the poor, without having deeply 
to regret the little disposition they evince to help themselves. 
No one can have made great sacrifices to serve the poor, 
without having deeply to regret their want of gratitude, or 
their selfish appropriation of every offered good, as if it was a 
right to which they were entitled to lay claim. I speak not of 
these things as judging harshly of the poor. For every sub- 
terfuge and evasion, for every hard feeling they evince, and 
every act arising from defective principle, which they commit, 
they have an excuse in their ignorance and poverty, which 
constitute a claim so powerful upon our pity and forgiveness, 








that we who know nothing of the strong incentive of sheer 
want, ought at least to deal gently with them, how much 
soever our patience and our forbearance may be tried. Above 
all, we ought to remember that the root of any moral evil 
dwells not with them, that their humble lives are morally the 
transcript of the lives of those above them; and though their 
characters may perhaps be more strong in every feature, more 
coarse, or more repulsive, that they are not, for that reason, 
really worse, or more to be condemned. 








HISTORY. 

History of the Conquest of Peru; with a Preliminary 
View of the Civilization of the Incas. By WiLLiam 
H. Prescott, Corresponding Member of the French 
Institute, of the Royal Academy of Berlin, of History 
at Madrid, &c. In Two Volumes. Bentley. 

THE flattering reception given to his History of Mevxico, 

has prompted Mr. Prescorr to this History of the 

Conquest of Peru, equally full of interest, equally fruit- 

ful in display of character, equally rich in the lessons 

which History reads to Philosophy. Wonderful is the 
industry with which libraries have been ransacked and 
archives explored to supply the materials from which 
these volumes have been elaborated. And, as the pre- 
face informs us, the task of selection was more trouble- 
some than that of seeking, so abundant were the trea- 

sures that turned up; “there is scarcely,” he says, “a 

nook or corner so obscure in the path of the adventurer, 

that some light has not been thrown on it by the written 
correspondence of the period. ‘The historian has had 
rather to complain of the embarras des richesses.” 

The plan of this history is very similar to that of the 
former one. Mr. Prescotr opens with a sketch of the 
institutions of the Incas, in order to prepare the reader 
for properly understanding the events about to be nar- 
rated, and which would be unintelligible without a 
knowledge of the physical and mental character and 
social and political government of this singular 
race. That done, he proceeds at once to the story 
of the Conquest. But he admits that its interest is 
less absorbing than was that of the Conquest of 
Mexico. The latter was, as he terms it, “a magnificent 
epic, in which the unity of interests is complete.” It 
was grander in its conception, nobler in its aims, better 
in its means, and conducted by men of loftier intellect 
and larger hearts. Corres was really a conqueror. 
Pizarro was a successful brigand. ‘The one aimed at 
empire, the other sought only plunder. Corres was 
cruel because he deemed severity essential to the attain- 
ment of his object; Pizarro was so for love of 
cruelty. Corres was a gentleman; PIZARRO was a 
coarse, brutal blackguard, unable either to read or write. 
An illegitimate and abandoned child, his employment in 
youth was that of a swineherd, which occupation he 
quitted to join the desperate adventurers to the new 
world,—then, as now, the resort of all the rascality of 
the old one. Absolutely nothing is known of his 
wanderings for many years afterwards, until his name 
suddenly appears as forming one of an expedition to 
Hispaniola in 1510; from which period his career is 
traced with considerable accuracy. 

Mr. Prescott has adopted the same picturesque 
style in this, which was so great an attraction in his for- 
mer history. The copiousness of his materials has 
been already alluded to, and he has displayed the skill 
of an accomplished artist in selecting the most telling 
points, and putting them in the most striking positions. 
The theme is admirably adapted to his rich and copious 
style, for it has more than the romance of any fiction, so 
called, and more of poetry than ever poet feigned. 

Such is the writer and such the book we now pro- 
ceed to illustrate by extracts, culled indiscriminately and 
without regard to order, wherever a scene has chanced 
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to fix our attention. How briefly but how well told is 
this outline of the history of 
THE INCAS. 
The sceptre of the Incas, if we may credit their historian, 
descended in unbroken succession from father to son through 


their whole dynasty. Whatever we may think of this, it ap- | 


pears probable that the right of inheritance might be claimed 
by the eldest son of the Coya, or lawful queen, as she was 
styled, to distinguish her from the host of concubines who 


shared the affections of the sovereign. The queen was further | 
distinguished, at least in later reigns, by the circumstance of | 


being selected from the sisters of the Inca,—an arrangement 
which, however revolting to the ideas of civilised nations, was 
recommended to the Peruvians by its securing an heir to the 


crown of the pure heaven-born race, uncontaminated by any | 
mixture of earthly mould. In his early years, the royal | 


offspring was intrusted to the care of the amautas, or ‘ wise 
men,”’ as the teachers of Peruvian science were called, who in- 
structed him in such elements of knowledge as they pos- 
sessed, and especially in the cumbrous ceremonial of their reli- 
gion, in which he was to take a prominent part. Great care 


was also bestowed upon his military education, of the last im- | 


portance in a state which, with its professions of peace and 
good-will, was ever at war for the acquisition of empire. In 
this military school he was educated with such of the Inca 
nobles as were nearly of his own age; for the sacred name of 
Inca—a fruitful source of obscurity in their annals—was ap- 
plied indifferently to all who descended by the male line from 
the founder of the monarchy. At the age of sixteen the pupils 
underwent a public examination, previous to their admission to 
what may bealled the order of chivalry. This examination was 
conducted bysome of the oldest and most illustrious Incas. The 
candidates were required to shew their prowess in the athletic 
exercises of the warrior; in wrestling and boxing; in run- 
ning such long courses as fully tried their agility and strength ; 
in severe fasts of several days’ duration; and in mimic com- 
bats, which, although the weapons were blunted, were always 
attended with wounds, and sometimes with death. During 
this trial, which lasted thirty days, the royal neophyte fared 
no better than his comrades,—sleeping on the bare ground, 
going unshod, and wearing a mean attire,—a mode of life, it 
was supposed, which might tend to inspire him with more 
sympathy with the destitute. With all this show of impar- 
tiality, however, it will probably be doing no injustice to the 
judges to suppose that a politic discretion may have somewhat 
quickened their perceptions of the real merits of the heir- 
apparent. 

At the end of the appointed time, the candidates selected as 
worthy of the honours of their barbaric chivalry were pre- 
sented tothe sovereign, whocondescended to take a principal part 
in the ceremony of inauguration. He began with a brief dis- 
course, in which, after congratulating the young aspirants on 
the proficiency they had shewn in martial exercises, he re- 
minded them of the responsibilities attached to their birth and 
station; and, addressing them affectionately as ‘* children of 
the Sun,” he exhorted them to imitate their great progenitor 


in his glorious career of beneficence to mankind. The novices | 


then drew near, and kneeling one by one before the Inca, he 
pierced their ears with a golden bodkin ; and this was suffered 
to remain there till an opening had been made large enough for 
the enormous pendants which were peculiar to their order, and 
which gave them, with the Spaniards, the name of orejones. 
This ornament was so massy in the ears of the sovereign, that 
the cartilage was distended by it nearly to the shoulder, pro- 
ducing what seemed a monstrous deformity in the eyes of the 
Europeans, though, under the magical influence of fashion, it 
was regarded as a beauty by the natives. When this opera- 
tion was performed, one of the most venerable of the nobles 
dressed the feet of the candidates in the sandals worn by the 
order, which may remind us of the ceremony of buckling on 
the spurs of the Christian knight. They were then allowed to 
assume the girdle or sash around the loins, corresponding with 
the toga virilis of the Romans, and intimating that they had 
reached the season of manhood. Their heads were adorned 
with garlands of flowers, which, by their various colours, were 
emblematic of the clemency and goodness that should grace 
the character of every true warrior ; and the leaves of an ever- 
green plant were mingled with the flowers, to shew that these 
virtues should endure without end. The prince’s head was 





| further ornamented by a fillet, or tasselled fringe, of a yellow 
| colour, made of the fine threads of the vicuna wool, which 
encircled the forehead as the peculiar insignia of the heir- 
; apparent. The great body of the Inca nobility next made 
| their appearance, and beginning with those nearest of kin, 
knelt down before the prince, and did him homage as suc- 
cessor to the crown. The whole assembly then moved to the 
great square of the capital, where songs, and dances, and other 
| public festivities closed the important ceremonial of the 
huaracy. 

The reader will be less surprised by the resemblance which 
this ceremonial bears to the inauguration of a Christian knight 
| in the feudal ages, if he reflects that a similar analogy may be 
| traced in the institutions of other people more or less civil- 
|ised; and that it is natural that nations, occupied with the 
| one great business of war, should mark the period when the 
preparatory education for it was ended, by similar character- 
istic ceremonies. Having thus honourably passed through 
| his ordeal, the heir-apparent was deemed worthy to sit in the 
councils of his father, and was employed in offices of trust at 
home, or more usually sent on distant expeditions, to practise 
| in the field the lessons which he had hitherto studied only on 
the mimic theatre of war. His first campaigns were con- 
ducted under the renowned commanders who had grown grey 
in the service of his father; until, advancing in years and ex- 
perience, he was placed in command himself, and like Huayna 
Capac, the last and most illustrious of his line, carried the 
banner of the rainbow—the armorial ensign of his house—far 
over the borders, among the remotest tribes of the plateau. 
The government of Peru was a despotism, mild in its character, 
but in its form a pure and unmitigated despotism. The sover- 
eign was placed at an immeasurable distance from his sub- 
jects. Even the proudest of the Inca nobility, claiming a 
descent from the same divine original as himself, could not 
venture into the royal presence, unless barefoot, and bearing 
a light burden on his shoulders, in token of homage. As the 
representative of the Sun, he stood at the head of the priest- 
hood, and presided at the most important of the religious 
festivals. He raised armies, and usually commanded them in 
person. He imposed taxes, made laws, and provided for 
their execution by the appointment of judges, whom he re- 
moved at pleasure. He was the source from which every 
| thing flowed—all dignity, all power, all emolument. He was, 
in short, in the well-known phrase of the European despot, 
‘‘himself the state.’ The Inca asserted his claims as a 
superior being by assuming a pomp in his manner of living 
| well calculated to impose on his people. His dress was of 
the finest wool of the vicuna, richly dyed, and ornamented 
with a profusion of gold and precious stones. Round his 
head was wreathed a turban of many-coloured folds, called 
the J/autu; and a tasselled fringe, like that worn by a prince, 
but of a scarlet colour, with two feathers of a rare and curious 
bird, called the coraquenque, placed upright in it, were the 
distinguishing insignia of royalty. The birds from which 
these feathers were obtained were found in a desert country 
among the mountains; and it was death to destroy or to take 
| them, as they were reserved for the exclusive purpose of sup- 


| plying the royal head-gear. Every succeeding monarch was 
| provided with a new pair of these plumes; and his credulous 
| subjects fondly believed that only two individuals of the 
| species ever existed, to furnish the simple ornament for the 
{diadem of the Incas. Although the Reruvian monarch was 
| raised so far above the highest of his subjects, he conde- 
| scended to mingle occasionally with them, and took great 
| pains personally to inspect the condition of the humbler 
| classes. He presided at some of the religious celebrations ; 
and on these occasions entertained the great nobles at his 
| table, when he complimented them, after the fashion of more 
civilised nations, by drinking the health of those whom he 


most delighted to honour. 


| The Peruvians had made considerable advances in 
| civilisation, as is proved by many of their institutions. 
| For instance, 

THE PERUVIAN POST-OFFICE. 


The system of communication through their dominions was 
still further improved by the Peruvian sovereigns by the in- 
troduction of posts, in the same manner as was done by the 
Aztecs. The Peruvian posts, however, established on all the 
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great routes that conducted to the capital, were on a much} much used by the natives—to which sails were attached, 
more extended plan than those in Mexico, All along these | furnishing the only instance of this higher kind of navigation 
routes small buildings were erected, at the distance of less | among the American Indians. 


than five miles asunder, in each of which a number of runners, The wealth and magnificence of the Incas almost 


or chasquis, as they were called, were stationed, to carry for- realise the Dreams of the Arabian Ni : 
ights. Here is a 
ward the despatches of government. These despatches were gorgeous picture of 


either verbal or conveyed by means of guipus, and sometimes 
accompanied by a thread of the crimson fringe worn round the THE GARDENS OF THE INCAS. 
temples of the Inca, which was regarded with the same implicit But the favourite residence of the Incas was at Yucay, abont 
deference as the signet-ring of an Oriental despot. The | four Jeagues distance from the capital. In this delicious val 
chasquis were dressed ina peculiar livery, intimating their pro- ley, locked up within the friendly arms of the sierra, which 
fession. They were all trained to the employment, and selected sheltered it from the rude breezes of the east, and refreshed by 
for their speed and fidelity. As the distance each courier had gushing fountains and streams of running water, they built the 
to perform was small, and as he had ample time to refresh | most beautiful of their palaces, Here, when wearied with the 
himself at the stations, they ran over the ground with great | gust and toil of the city, they loved to retreat, and solace 
swiftness, and messages were carried through the whole extent | themselves with the society of their favourite concubines—wan- 
of the long routes, at the rate of a hundred and fifty miles @ | dering amidst groves and airy gardens, that shed around their 
day. The office of the chasguis was not limited to carrying | soft intoxicating odours, and lulled the senses to voluptuous 
despatches. They frequently brought various articles for the repose. Here, too, they loved to indulge in the luxury of their 
use of the court; and in this way, fish from the distant ocean, | baths, replenished by streams of crystal water, which were 
fruits, game, and different commodities from the hot regions | conducted through subterraneous silver channels into basins of 
on the coast, were taken to the capital in good condition, and ‘gold. The spacious gardens were stocked with numerous 
served fresh at the royal table. It is remarkable that this | Jaricties of plants and flowers, that grew without effort in this 
important institution should have been known to both the temperate region of the tropics ; while parterres of a more ex- 
Mexicans and Peruvians without any correspondence with one | traordinary kind were planted by their side, glowing with the 
another ; and that it should have been found among two bar- | various forms of vegetable life skilfully imitated in gold and 
barian nations of the New World, long before it was introduced | .ijyey, Among them the Indian corn—the most beautiful of 
among the civilized nations of Europe. | American grains—is particularly commemorated; and the 
Another sure sign of civilization was the system of curious workmanship is noticed with which the golden ear was 
; half disclosed amidst the broad leaves of silver, and the light 
tassel of the same material that floated gracefully from its top. 
One of these roads passed over the grand plateau, and the | [f this dazzling picture staggers the faith of the reader, he may 
other along the lowlands on the borders of the ocean. The | reflect that the Peruvian mountains teemed with gold; that the 
former was much the more difficult achievement, from the | natives understood the art of working the mines to a consider- 
character of the country. It was conducted over pathless | able extent; that none of the ore, as we shall see hereafter, 
sierras buried in snow ; galleries were cut for leagues through | was converted into coin; and that the whole of it passed into 
the living rock ; rivers were crossed by means of bridges that | the hands of the sovereign, for his own exclusive benefit, whe- 
swung suspended in the air; precipices were scaled by stair- | ther for ‘purposes of utility or ornament. Certain it is, that 
ways hewn out of the native bed; ravines of hideous depth | no fact is better attested by the conquerors themselves, who 
were filled up with solid masonry: in short, all the difficulties | had ample means of information, and no motive for mis- 
that beset a wild and mountainous region, and which might | statement. The Italian poets, in their gorgeous pictures of 
appal the most courageous engineer of modern times, were | the gardens of Alcina and Morgana, came nearer the truth 
encountered and successfully overcome. The length of the | than they imagined. 
road, of which scattered fragments only remain, is variously | : , ; 
estimated from fifteen hundred to two thousand miles; and| And here, again, behold in the ruins of Cuzco the 
stone pillars, in the manner of European milestones, were | ’ " 
erected at stated intervals of pees. more than a league, | ee anne ‘ 
all along the route. Its breadth scarcely exceeded twenty | The fortress, the walls, and the galleries were all built of 


feet. It was built of heavy flags of freestone, and in some | Stone, the heavy blocks of which were not laid in regular 
parts, at least, covered with a bituminous cement, which time | courses, but so disposed that the smaller ones might fill up 
has made harder than the stone itself. In some places, where | the interstices between the great. They formed a sort of 





PERUVIAN HIGHWAYS. 


the ravines had been filled up with masonry, the mountain 
torrents, wearing on it for ages, have gradually eaten a way 
through the base, and left the superincumbent mass—such is 
the cohesion of the materials—still spanning the valley like an 
arch! Over some of the boldest streams it was necessary to 
construct suspension-bridges, as they are termed, made of the 
tough fibres of the maguey, or of the osier of the country, 
which has an extraordinary degree of tenacity and strength. 
These osiers were woven into cables of the thickness of a 
man’s body. The huge ropes, then stretched across the 
water, were conducted through rings or holes cut in immense 
buttresses of stone raised on the opposite banks of the river, 
and there secured to heavy pieces of timber. Several of these 
enormous cables, bound together, formed a bridge, which, 
covered with planks, well secured and defended by a railing of 
the same osier materials on the sides, afforded a safe passage 
for the traveller. The length of this atrial bridge, sometimes 
exceeding two hundred feet, caused it, confined as it was only 
at the extremities, to dip with an alarming inclination towards 
the centre, while the motion given to it by the passenger 
occasioned an oscillation still more frightful, as his eye wan- 
dered over the dark abyss of waters that foamed and tumbled 
many afathom beneath. Yet these light and fragile fabrics 
were crossed without fear by the Peruvians, and are still re- 
tained by the Spaniards over those streams which, from the 
depth or impetuosity of the current, would seem impracticable 
for the usual modes of conveyance. The wider and more 
tranquil waters were crossed on balsas—a kind of raft still 


|rustic work, being rough-hewn except towards the edges, 
| which were finely wrought; and, though no cement was used, 
| the several blocks were adjusted with so much exactness and 
| united so closely, that it was impossible to introduce even the 
| blade of a knife between them. Many of these stones were of 
| vast size; some of them being full thirty-eight feet long by 
‘eighteen broad, and six feet thick. We are filled with asto- 
nishment when we consider that these enormous masses were 
hewn from their native bed and fashioned into shape by a 
people ignorant of the use of iron; that they were brought 
from quarries from four to fifteen leagues distant, without the 
aid of beasts of burden, were transported across rivers and 
ravines, raised to their elevated position on the sierra, and 
finally adjusted there with the nicest accuracy, without the 
knowledge of tools and machinery familiar to the European. 
Twenty thousand men are said to have been employed on this 
great structure, and fifty years consumed in the building. 
However this may be, we see init the workings of a despotism 
which had the lives and fortunes of its vassals at its absolute 
disposal, and which, however mild in its general character, 
esteemed these vassals, when employed in its service, as lightly 
as the brute animals for which they served as a substitute. 


These were the 
FUNERAL RITES OF THE INCAS. 
On the decease of an Inca his palaces were abandoned ; all his 
treasures, except what were employed in his obsequies, bis furni- 
ture and apparel, were suffered to remain as he left them, and bis 
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numerous mansions were closed up for ever. The new sovereign 
was to provide himself with every thing new for his royal state. 
The reason of this was the popular belief that the soul of the 
departed monarch would return after a time to re-animate his 
body on earth; and they wished that he should find every 
thing to which he had been used in life prepared for his recep- 
tion. When an Inca died, or, to use his own language, ‘‘ was 


called home to the mansions of his father, the Sun,” his obse- | 


quies were celebrated with great pomp and solemnity. The 
bowels were taken from the body, and deposited in the Temple 
of Tampu, about five leagues from the capital. A quantity of 
his plate and jewels were buried with him, and a number of 
his attendants and favourite concubines, amounting some- 
times, it is said, to a thousand, were immolated on his tomb. 
Some of them shewed the natural repugnance to the sacrifice 
occasionally manifested by the victims of a similar superstition 
in India. But these were probably the menials and more 
humble attendants; since the women have been known, in 
more than one instance, to lay violent hands on them- 
selves when restrained from testifying their fidelity by 
this act of conjugal martyrdom. This melancholy cere- 
mony was followed by a general mourning throughout 
the empire. At stated intervals, for a year, the people 
assembled to renew the expressions of their sorrow; proces- 
sions were made, displaying the banner of the departed 
monarch : bards and minstrels were appointed to chronicle his 
achievements, and their songs continued to be rehearsed at 
high festivals in the presence of the reigning monarch,—thus 
stimulating the living by the glorious example of the dead. 


The body of the deceased Inca was skilfully embalmed, and | 


removed to the great Temple of the Sun at Cuzco. There the 
Peruvian sovereign, on entering the awful sanctuary, might 
behold the effigies of his royal ancestors, ranged in opposite 
files—the men on the right, and their queens on the left, of 
the great luminary which blazed in refulgent gold on the walls 
of the temple. The bodies, clothed in the princely attire 
which they had been accustomed to wear, were placed on 
chairs of gold, and sat with their heads inclined downward, 
their hands placidly crossed over their bosoms, their coun- 
tenanees exhibiting their natural dusky hue—less liable to 
change than the fresher colouring of a European complexion— 
and their hair of raven black, or silvered over with age, accord- 
ing to the period at which they died! It seemed like a com- 
pany of solemn worshippers fixed in devotion, so true were 
the forms and lineaments to life. The Peruvians were as 
successful as the Egyptians in their miserable attempts to per- 
petuate the existence of the body beyond the limits assigned to 


it by nature. They cherished a still stranger illusion in the | 


attentions which they continued to pay to these insensible 
remains, as if they were instinct with life. One of the houses 


Sun furnished a revenue to support the temples, and main- 
tain the costly ceremony of the Peruvian worship and the 
multitudinous priesthood. Those reserved for the Inca went 
to support the royal state, as well as the numerous members 
of his household and his kindred, and supplied the various 
exigences of government. The remainder of the lands was 
divided, per capita, in equal shares among the people. It 
was provided by law, as we shall see hereafter, that every 
Peruvian should marry at acertain age. When this event took 
place, the community or district in which he lived furnished 
| him with a dwelling, which, as it was constructed of hum- 
| ble materials, was done at little cost. A lot of land was 
then assigned to him sufficient for his own maintenance and 
that of his wife. An additional portion was granted for every 
child, the amount allowed for a son being the double of that 
for a daughter. The division of the soil was renewed every 
year, and the possessions of the tenant were increased or 
diminished according to the numbersin his family. The same 
arrangement was observed with reference to the curacas, except 
only that a domain was assigned to them corresponding with 
| the superior dignity of their stations. A more thorough and 
| effectual agrarian law than this cannot be imagined. In other 
| countries where such a law has been introduced, its operation, 
| after atime, has given way to the natural order of events, 
| and, under the superior intelligence and thrift of some, and 
the prodigality of others, the usual vicissitudes of fortune have 
been allowed to take their course, and restore things to their 
natural inequality. Even the iron law of Lycurgus ceased to 
| operate after a time, and melted ‘away before the spirit of 
luxury and avarice. The nearest approach to the Peruvian 
constitution was probably in Judea, where, on the recurrence 
of the great national jubilee, at the close of every half-century, 
estates reverted to their original proprietors. There was this 
important difference in Peru, that not only did the lease, if we 
may so call it, terminate with the year, but during that period 
the tenant had no power to alienate or to add to his posses- 
sions. The end of the brief term found him in precisely the 
same condition that he was in at the beginning. Such a state 
of things might be supposed to be fatal to anything like at- 
' tachment to the soil, or to that desire of improving it which is 
natural to the permanent proprietor, and hardly less so to the 
holder of a long lease. 











The Peruvians paid particular honour to agriculture ; 
and the art or science appears to have been carried by 
them to great perfection. 

PERUVIAN AGRICULTURE. 
Many of the hills, though covered with a strong soil, were 


| too precipitous to be tilled. These they cut into terraces, 
faced with rough stone, diminishing in regular gradation to- 


belonging to a deceased Inca was kept open and occupied by | wards the summit ; so that, while the lower strip, or anden, as 
his guard and attendants, with all the state appropriate to | it was called by the Spaniards, that belted round the base of 
royalty. On certain festivals, the revered bodies of the sove- ‘the mountain, might comprehend hundreds of acres, the 
reigns were brought out with great ceremony into the public | uppermost was only large enough to accommodate a few rows 
square of the capital. Invitations were sent by the captains | of Indian corn. Some of the eminences presented such a 
of the guard of the respective Incas to the different nobles and | mass of solid rock, that after being hewn into terraces, they 
Officers of the court, and entertainments were provided in the | were obliged to be covered deep with earth, before they could 
names of their masters, which displayed all the profuse mag- | serve the purpose of the husbandman. With such patient 
nificence of their treasures; ‘‘and such a display,’”’ says an | toi] did the Peruvians combat the formidable obstacles pre- 
ancient chronicler, ‘was there in the great square of Cuzco on | sented by the face of their country! Without the use of the 
this occasion, of gold and silver plate and jewels, as no other tools or the machinery familiar to the European, each indie 
city in the world ever witnessed.’’ The banquet was served | yidual could have done little ; but acting in large masses, 
by the menials of the respective households, and the guests | and under a common direction, they were enabled by indefa 
partook of the melancholy cheer in the presence of the royal | tigable perseverance to achieve results, to have attempted 
phantom, with the same attention to the forms of courtly | which might have filled even the European with dismay. In 
etiquette as if the living monarch had presided ! | the same spirit of economical husbandry which redeemed the 
rocky sierra from the curse of sterility, they dug below the 


the 


TENURE OF LAND IN PERU. 


The whole territory of the empire was divided into three | 


parts, one for the Sun, another for the Inca, and the last for the 
people. Which of the three was the largest, is doubtful. The 
proportions differed materially in different provinces. The 
distribution, indeed, was made on the same general principle, 


Among } Sa a ns 
g the most remarkable of their institutions was arid soil of the valleys, and sought for a stratum where some 


natural moisture might be found. These excavations, called by 
the Spaniards hoyas, or ‘‘ pits,’’ were made on a great scale, 
comprehending frequently more than an acre, sunk to the depth 
of fifteen or twenty feet, and fenced round within by a wall of 
adobves, or bricks baked in the sun. The bottom of the exca- 
vation, well prepared by a rich manure of the sardines—a 
small fish obtained in vast quantities along the coast,—was 


as each new conquest was added to the monarchy; but the| planted with some kind of grain or vegetable. The Peruvian 
proportion varied according to the amount of population, and | farmers were well acquainted with the different kinds of ma- 

greater or less amount of land consequently required for | nures, and made large use of them,—a circumstance rare in the 
éhe support of the inhabitants. The lands assigned to the | rich lands of the tropics, and probably not elsewhere practised 
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by the rude tribes of America. They made great use of guano, 
the valuable deposit of sea-fowl, that has attracted so much 
attention of late from the agriculturists both of Europe and 
of our own country, and the stimulating and nutritious pro- 
perties of which the Indians perfectly appreciated. 


We conclude, for this week, with the description 

of 
THE LLAMA. 

Of the four varieties of the Peruvian sheep, the llama, the 
one most familiarly known, is the least valuable on account of 
its wool. It is chiefly employed asa beast of burden, for 
which, although it is somewhat larger than any of the other 
varieties, its diminutive size and strength would seem to dis- 
qualify it. It carries a load of little more than a hundred 
pounds, and cannot travel above three or four leagues ina 
day. But all this is compensated by the little care and cost 
required for its management and its maintenance. It picks 
up an easy subsistence from the moss and stunted herbage 
that grow scantily along the withered sides and the steeps of 
the Cordilleras. The structure of its stomach, like that of 
the camel, is such as to enable it to dispense with any sup- 
ply of water for weeks—nay, months together. Its spongy 
hoof, armed with a claw or pointed talon to enable it to take 
secure hold on the ice, never requires to be shod; and the 
load laid upon its back rests securely in its bed of wool, 
without the aid of girth or saddle. The llamas move 
in troops of five hundred or even a thousand, and thus, 
though each individual carries but little, the aggregate is 
considerable. The whole caravan travels on at its regular 
pace, passing the night in the open air without suffering from 
the coldest temperature, and marching in perfect order, and in 
obedience to the voice of the driver. It is only when over- 
loaded that the spirited little animal refuses to stir, and nei- 
ther blows nor caresses can induce him to rise from the 
ground. He is as sturdy in asserting his rights on this occa- 
sion, as he is usually docile and unresisting. The employ- 
ment of domestic animals distinguished the Peruvians from 
the other races of the New World. This economy of human 
labour by the substitution of the brute is an important ele- 
ment of civilisation, inferior only to what is gained by the 
substitution of machinery for both. Yet the ancient Peru- 
vians seem to have made much less account of it than their 
Spanish conquerors, and to have valued the llama, in common 
with the other animals of that genus, chiefly for its fleece. 
Immense herds of these ‘large cattle,’’ as they were called, 
and of the ‘‘smaller cattle,’’ or alpacas, were held by the 
government, as already noticed, and placed under the direction 
of shepherds, who conducted them from one quarter of the 
country to another, according to the changes of the season. 


These migrations were regulated with all the precision with | 


which the code of the mesta determined the migrations of the 
vast merino flocks in Spain; and the Conquerors, when they 
landed in Peru, were amazed at finding a race of animals so 
similar to their own in properties and habits, and under the 
control of a system of legislation which might seem to have 
been imported from their native land. But the richest store 
of wool was obtained, not from these domesticated animals, 
but from the two other species, the huanacos and the vicunas, 
which roamed in native freedom over the frozen ranges of the 
Cordilleras; where not unfrequently they might be seen 
scaling the snow-covered peaks which no living thing inhabits 
save the condor, the huge bird of the Andes, whose broad 
pinions bear him up in the atmosphere to the height of more 
than twenty thousand feet above the level of the sea. In 
these rugged pastures, ‘‘ the flock without a fold’’ finds suf- 
ficient sustenance in the ychu, a species of grass which is 
found scattered all along the great ridge of the Cordilleras, 
from the equator to the southern limits of Patagonia. 


_ Inanother notice we shall turn to the history, having 
limited the present one to the introduction. 





Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Southey. By Josepu Corrie. London, 1847: 
Houlston and Stoneman. 

Some ten years since, Mr. Corre published his Recol- 

lections of S. T. Coleridge, the memories of a friendship 

that had begun in youth and continued until death pre- 


maturely removed the poet and philosopher from this 
scene of struggle, trial, and triumph. The death of 
SouruHey, another intimate friend, has induced Mr. 
Cort Le to recall the records of his intercourse with him 
also, for the purpose of preserving all that the world 
would not willingly let die relating to men whose works 
will live long after them. Instead of making of these 
reminiscences two distinct volumes, he has united them, 
as it is most fit they who were friends and fellow-labourers 
should be; and combining his recollections of other dis- 
tinguished persons, their contemporaries, he has produced 
a valuable book, which will form an acceptable addition 
to the biographical library, or, more properly, to the 
shelf that contains the material with which biography is 
constructed. It is, in fact, a collection of desultory 
anecdotes, portraits physical and mental, and a mass of 
correspondence—some of which is trivial and scarcely 
worth preserving, but much is curious and interestin 
in itself, and doubly so, as throwing light upon the life 
and thoughts of the writers. 

Such a work is, of course, no subject for criticism, 
and the literary journalist can do no more than glean 
‘from it passages which appear particularly to deserve 
|perusal; and in this instance the task will lie, not 
‘in the finding, but in the selection from the numer- 
|ous anecdotes and letters that offer themselves for ex- 
tract. As the season has produced nothing more fitted 
_to make a pleasing notice for a literary journal than this, 
| we purpose to return more than once to pages that bring 
| before us the very men whose genius has moulded the 
mind of our own generation. But, as usual, that genius 
| was not at first recognised or appreciated. As witness 
| the 





SELLING PRICE OF COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 

Finding Mr. Coleridge in rather a desponding mood, I urged 
him to keep up his spirits, an@ recommended him to publish 
a volume of his poems, ‘‘ Oh,’’ he replied, ‘‘ that is a useless 
expedient.’’ He continued : ‘I offered a volume of my poems 
to different booksellers in London, who would not even look 
at them !—the reply being, ‘ Sir, the article will not do.’ At 
length, one, more accommodating than the rest, condescended 
to receive my MS. poems, and, after a deliberate inspection, 
offered me for the copyright six guineas, which sum, poor as I 
was, I refused to accept.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ to encourage 
you, I will give you twenty guineas.’’ It was very pleasant to 
observe the joy that instantly diffused itself over his counte- 
nance. ‘ Nay,’’ I continued, ‘‘ others publish for themselves, 
I will chiefly remember you. Instead of giving you twenty 
| guineas, I will extend it to thirty, and without waiting for the 
| completion of the work, to make you easy you may have the 
|money as your occasions require.’’ The silence and the 
| grasped hand, shewed that at that moment one person was 
| happy. 

CoLeripGE and Sovrney first sought fame and 
subsistence in Bristol by giving lectures, the prospectuses 
of which Mr. CorrLe has preserved. COLERIDGE 
called his “a Comparative View of the English Rebellion 
under Charles the First, and the French Revolution.” 
SourHery read a series of “ Historical Lectures, begin- 
ning with the Origin and Progress of Society, and ending 
with the American War ;” some specimens of these 
effusions are given, but they bear no traces of the talents 
of the lecturers. At that time this was 


COLERIDGE’S ADVICE TO READERS. 


Mr. Coleridge, though at this time embracing every topic 
of conversation, testified a partiality for a few, which might be 
called stock subjects. Without noticing his favourite pantiso- 
cracy (which was an everlasting theme of the laudatory), he 
generally contrived, either by direct amalgamation or digres- 
sion, to notice in the warmest encomiastic language, Bishop 
Berkeley, David Hartley, or Mr. Bowles; whose sonnets he 
delighted in reciting. He once told me that he believed, by 
his constant recommendation, he had sold a whole edition of 
some works; particularly amongst the freshmen of Cam- 
bridge, to whom, whenever he found access, he urged the pur- 
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chase of three works, indispensable to all who wished to excel 
in sound reasoning, or a correct taste,—Simpson’s Euclid, 
Hartley on Man, and Bowles’s Poems. 


Mr. Corre has preserved a poem which appeared 
only in the first edition of CoLERIDGE’s works, but was 
afterwards omitted; the reader will wonder wherefore, as 
it is very beautiful. 

TO W. J. H. 
While playing on his flute. 
Hush! ye clamorous cares! be mute. 
Again, dear Harmonist, again, 
Through the hollow of thy flute, 
Breathe that passion-warbled strain : 


Till memory each form shall bring 
The loveliest of her shadowy throng ; 
And hope that soars on sky-lark wing, 
Carol wild her gladdest song ! 


O skilled with magic spell to roll 
The thrilling tones, that concentrate the soul ! 
Breathe through thy flute those tender notes again, 
While near thee sits the chaste-eyed maiden mild ; 
And bid her raise the poet’s kindred strain 
In soft empassioned voice, correctly wild. 
‘‘TIn freedom’s UNDIVIDED DELL, 
Where toil and health, with mellowed love shail dwell, 
Far from folly, far from men, 
In the rude romantic glen, 
Up the cliff, and through the glade, 
Wand’ ring with the dear-loved maid, 
I shall listen to the lay, 
And ponder on thee far away.”’ 


CoLeRIDGE’s lectures were not so popular as those 
of his friend. It is thus recorded of 


SOUTHEY’S LECTURES. 


These lectures of Mr. Southey were numerously attended, | 
and their composition was greatly admired ; exhibiting as they | 
did a succinct view of the various subjects commented upon, 
so as to chain the hearers’ attention. They at the same time 
eyinced great self-possession in the lecturer ; a peculiar grace 
in the delivery; with reasoning so judicious and acute, as to 
excite astonishment in the auditory that so young a man should 





concentrate so rich a fund of valuable matter in lectures, com- 
paratively so brief, and which clearly authorised the anticipa- | 
tion of his future eminence. From this statement it will | 
justly be inferred, that no public lecturer could have received | 
stronger proofs of approbation than Mr. S. from a polite and 
discriminating audience. 


Soon afterwards CoLeRIDGE resolved to publish a 
poem, to be called “ Religious Musings;” but his un- 
conquerable indolence inflicted continual annoyances on 
his publisher. Some specimens are preserved of 

COLERIDGE’S APOLOGIES TO HIS PRINTER. 

‘* My dear friend,—The printer may depend on copy by to- 
morrow. “«§. T. C2” 

‘“*My dear Cottle,—The Religious Musings are finished, 
and you shall have them on Thursday. “S. T. C.” 


Sometimes sickness interfered. 


** Dear Cottle,—A devil, a very devil, has got possession of 
my left temple, eye, cheek, jaw, throat, and shoulder. I can- 
not see you this evening. I write in agony. 

‘* Your affectionate Friend and Brother, 
“m3. Ce 
Sometimes his other engagements were of a pressing nature. 


‘* Dear Cottle,—Shall I trouble you (I being over the mouth 
and nose in doing something of importance at Lovell’s) to 
send your servant into the market, and buy a pound of bacon, 
and two quarts of broad beans; and when he carries it down 
to College-street to desire the maid to dress it for dinner, and 
tell her I shall be home by three o’clock. Will you come and 
drink tea with me, and I will endeavour to get the etc. ready 
for you. “* Yours affectionately, 

S. T. C.” 

Whatever disappointments arose, plausible reasons were 
always assigned for them; but when ingenuity was fairly 





taxed with excuses, worn out, Mr. C. would candidly admit, 


that he had very little ‘‘ finger industry,’’ but then he said his 
mind was always on ‘“‘ full stretch.”’ 


In October 1795, while yet unprovided with any cer- 
tain means of support, CoLERIDGE married, bringing 
his wife to a house whose condition will be best de- 
scribed in a letter addressed by him to Mr. CorrLe, 
immediately after the event. 

A MARRIED POET’S WANTS. 

Two days after his marriage I received a letter from Mr. 
Coleridge (which now lies before me) requesting the kindness 
of me to send him down, with all dispatch, the following little 
articles :—‘‘ A riddle-slice, a candle-box, two ventilators, two 
glasses for the wash-hand stand, one tin dust-pan, one small 
tin tea-kettle, one pair of candlesticks, one carpet-brush, one 
flour-dredge, three tin extinguishers, two mats, a pair of 
slippers, a cheese-toaster, two large tin spoons, a Bible, a keg 
of porter, coffee, raisins, currants, catsup, nutmegs, allspice, 
cinnamon, rice, ginger, and mace.” 


But in other respects their abode was agreeable; the 
rent trifling, the situation pretty—in the centre of the 
village of Stowey, in Somerset. But let us take his 
friend’s description of 

A POET’S COTTAGE. 

The situation, also, was peculiarly eligible. It was in the 
western extremity, not in the centre of the village. It had 
the benefit of being but one story high, and as the rent was 
only five pounds per annum, and no taxes, Mr. Coleridge had 
the satisfaction of knowing, that by fairly ‘‘ mounting his Pe- 
gasus,’’ he could write as many verses in a week as would pay 
his rent for a year. There was also a small garden, with 
several pretty flowers; and ‘‘the tallest rose-tree,’’ was not 
failed to be pointed out, which ‘‘ peeped at the chamber-win- 
dow,’’ (and which has been honoured with some beautiful 
lines), 

Incidentally Mr. Corrie introduces an account of a 


remarkable character, who made some stir in the literary 
world in her day :— 
ANN YEARSLEY THE BRISTOL MILKWOMAN AUTHORESS. 
Candour exacts that the Bristol milkwoman was a very ex- 
traordinary individual. Her natural abilities were eminent, 
united with which, she possessed an unusually sound mascu- 
line understanding, and altogether evinced, even in her coun- 


| tenance, the unequivocal marks of genius. If her education and 


early advantages had been favourable, there is no limiting the 
distinction to which she might have attained ; and the respect 
she did acquire, proves what formidable barriers may be sur- 
mounted by native talent when perseveringly exerted, even in 
the absence of those preliminary assistances which are often 
merely the fret-work, the entablature, of the Corinthian 
column. Ann Yearsley’s genius was discoverable in her 
Poems, but perhaps the extent of her capacity chiefly appeared 
in her novel The Man in the Iron Mask ; in itself a bad 
subject, from the confined limit it gives to the imagination ; 
but there is a vigour in her style which scarcely appeared com- 
patible with a wholly uneducated woman. ‘The late Mr. G. 
Robinson, the bookseller, told me that he had given Ann 
Yearsley two hundred pounds for the above work, and that 
he would give one hundred pounds for every volume she might 
produce. This sum, with the profits of her Poems, enabled 
her to set up circulating library at the Hot Wells. 


But she offended some of her influential patrons, and 
ultimately died in penury and obscurity. 

Marriage with CoLEeRIDGE illustrated the proverb of 
haste and repentance. Poverty still pressed hard upon 
him. He was ever prompt to plan, but slow to execute. 
Despondency seized him at times, as is painfully shewn 
by the following letter : 

Redcliff-hill, Feb. 2, 1796. 

My dear Sir,—It is my duty and business to thank God for 
all his dispensations, and to believe them the best possible; 
but, indeed, I think I should have been more thankful, if he 
had made me a journeyman shoemaker, instead of an author 
by trade. I have left my friends; I have left plenty ; I have 
left that ease which would have secured a literary immortality, 
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| 


and have enabled me to give the public works conceived in | 
moments of inspiration, and polished with leisurely solicitude, | 
and alas! for what have I left them? for——who deserted | 
me in the hour of distress, and for a scheme of virtue imprac- | 
ticable and romantic! So I am forced to write for bread ! 
write the flights of poetic enthusiasm, when every minute I am 
hearing a groan from my wife. Groans, and complaints, and 
sickness! The present hour I am in a quick-set hedge of 
embarrassment, and whichever way I turn, a thorn runs into 
me! The future is cloud, and thick darkness! Poverty, per- 
haps, and the thin faces of them that want bread, ooking up 
tome! Noris thisall. My happiest moments for composi- 
tion are broken in upon by the reflection that I must make 
haste. Iam too late! I amalready months behind! I have 
received my pay beforehand! O wayward and desultory spirit 
of genius! Ill canst thou brook a taskmaster! The tender- 
est touch from the hand of obligation, wounds thee like a 
scourge of scorpions. I have been composing in the fields this 
morning, and came home to write down the first rude sheet of 
my preface, when I heard that your man had brought a note 
from you. I have not seen it, but I guess its contents. Iam 
writing as fast as I can. Depend on it, you shall not be out 
of pocket for me! I feel what I owe you, and independently 
of this, I love you as a friend ; indeed, so much, that I regret,— 
seriously regret, that you have been my copy-holder. If Ihave 
written petulantly, forgive me. God knows I am sore all over. 
God bless you, and believe me that, setting gratitude aside, 
I love and esteem you, and have your interest at heart full as 
much as my own. S. T. CoreripnGe. 


| 
} 


| 


He was eminently a projector, but wanting the energy 

or the judgment to carry out his often brilliant plans. 
COLERIDGE’S PROJECTS, 

To project with him was commonly sufficient. The execu- 
tion, of so much consequence in the estimation of others, with 
him wasa secondary point. I remember him once to have read 
to me, from his pocket-book, a list of eighteen different works 
which he had resolved to write, and several of them in quarto, | 
not one of which he ever effected. At the top of the list ap- 
peared the word ‘ Pantisocracy ; 4to.’’ Each of these works, 
he could have talked (for he often poured forth as much as half 
an octavo volume ina single evening, and that in langnage suf- | 
ficiently pure and connected to admit of publication), but talk- | 
ing merely benefits the few, to the exclusion of the many. The 
work that apparently advanced the nearest to completion, was 
Translations of the Modern Latin Poets, 2 vols. 8vo. This | 
work, which no man could better have accomplished than him- | 
self, he so far proceeded in, as to allow of the Proposals being | 
issued. It was to be published by subscription, and he | 
brought with him from Cambridge a very respectable list of | 
university subscribers. His excuses for not shewing any part | 
of the work, justified the suspicion that he had not advanced in 
it further than these said Proposals. 


| 
_ In another letter we light upon the following descrip- 
tion by CoLeRIpGE of 


THE POET'S TASK. 
There are some poets who write too much at their ease, | 
from the facility with which they please themselves. They do 
not often enough 
‘* Feel their burdened breast 
Heaving beneath incumbent Deity.” 


| 
So tht to posterity their wreaths will look unseemly. Here | 
perhaps, an everlasting amaranth, and, close by its side, some | 
weed of an hour, sere, yellow, and shapeless. Their very | 
beauties will lose half their effect, from the bad company they 
keep. They rely too much on story and event, to the neglect 
of those lofty imaginings that are peculiar to, and definite of | 
the Poet. The story of Milton might be told in two pages. 
It is this which distinguishes an epic poem from a romance | 
in metre. Observe the march of Milton; his severe appli- 
cation ; his laborious polish ; his d ep metaphysical researches ; | 
his prayer to God before he began his great work ; all that 


could lift and swell his intellect, became his daily food. IT 


should not think of devoting less than twenty years to an epic | 
poem. Ten years to collect materials and warm my mind with | 
universal science. I would be a tolerable mathematician. I 
would thoroughly understand mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, 


and astronomy, botany, metallurgy, fossilism, chemistry, 
geology, anatomy, medicine, then the mind of man, then the 
minds of men, in all travels, voyages, and histories. So J 
would spend ten years, the next five in the composition of the 
poem, and the five Jast in the correction of it. So would I 
write, haply not unhearing of that divine and nightly-whisper- 
ing voice, which speaks to mighty minds, of predestinated 
garlands, starry and unwithering. 


His opinion on English metres is thus expressed and 
thus finely illustrated. 


ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


Having once inquired of Mr. Coleridge something respect- 
ing a nicety in hexameters, he asked for a sheet of paper, and 
wrote the following. These hexameters appear in the last 
edition of Mr. C.’s Poems, though in a less correct form, and 
without the condensed and well-expressed preliminary remarks. 
Two new lines are here also added. ‘‘ The hexameter con- 
sists of six feet, or twelve times. These feet, in the Latin and 
Greek languages, were always dactyls or spondees, the time 
of a dactyl being only that of a spondee. In modern lan- 
guages, however, metre being regulated by the emphasis, or 
intonation of the syllables, and not by the position of the let- 
ters, spondees can scarcely exist, except in compound words, 
as dark-red. Our dissyllables are for the most part, either 
iambics, as desire ; or trochees, as languid. These therefore, 
but chiefly the latter, we must admit, instead of spondees. 
The four first feet of each line may be dissyllable feet, or 
dactyls, or both commingled, as best suits the melody and re- 
quisite variety; but the two last feet must, with rare excep- 
tions, be uniformly, the former a dactyl, the latter a dis- 
syllable. The amphimacer may, in English, be substituted 
for the dactyl, occasionally. 


EXAMPLES. 
Oh, what a life is the eye! What a fine and inscrutable essence! 


| He that is utterly blind, nor glimpses the fire that warms him ; 


He that never beheld the swelling breast of his mother ; 

He that smiled at the bosom, the babe that smiles in his slumber, 
Even to him it exists. It moves, and stirs in its prison ; 

Lives with a separate life, and ‘‘ Is it a spirit??? he murmurs, 
Sure it has thoughts of its own, and to see is only a language. 


ANOTHER SPECIMEN, DESCRIBING HEXAMETERS IM 
HEXAMETERS. 
Strongly it tilts us along, o’er leaping and limitless billows, 
Nothing bofore, and nothing behind, but the sky and the ocean. 


ANOTHER SPECIMEN. 


In the Hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column 
In the Pentameter still, falling melodious down. 


A specimen of Coleridge’s satirical powers has been 
preserved by Mr. CorrLe,—the occasion, a subscription 
for the family of Burns. 


Mr. Coleridge had often, in the keenest terms, expressed 
his contemptuous indignation at the Scotch patrons of the 
poet, in making him an exciseman; so that something biting 
was expected. 

The poem was entitled, ‘‘ To a Friend, who had declared 
his intention of writing no more Poetry.’’ In reading the 
poem immediately after it was written, the rasping force which 
Mr. C. gave to the following concluding lines was inimitable. 


Is thy Burns dead ? 

And shall he die unwept, and sink to earth, 
Without the meed of one melodious tear ? 
Thy Burns, and Nature’s own beloved Bard, 
Who to ‘‘ the illustrious of his native land,’’ * 
So properly did look for patronage. 
Ghost of Mecenas! hide thy blushing face ! 
They took him from the sickle and the plough— 
To guage ale-firkins ! 

O, for shame return ! 
On a bleak rock, midway the Aonian Mount, 
There stands a lone and melancholy tree, 
Whose aged branches to the midnight blast 
Make solemn music, pluck its darkest bough, 
Ere yet th’ unwholesome night-dew be exhaled, 
And weeping, wreathe it round thy poet’s tomb: 
Then in the outskirts, where pollutions grow, 





* Verbatim, from Burns’s dedication of his Poems to the nobility and 
gentry of the Caledonian Hunt. 
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Pick stinking henbane, and the dusky flowers 

Of night-shade, or its red and‘tempting fruit ; 
These, with stopped nostril, and glove-guarded hand, 
Knit in nice intertexture, so to-twine 

Th’ illustrious brows of Scotch. Nobility ! 


We must pause here, but purposing to return to these 
ample stores of anecdote. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


—_ 


these self-moving monsters is shewn by the following 
anecdote :— 


Independently of physical advantages, steam, as I have already 
mentioned, may be said to exert an almost superstitious influ- 
ence over the savages. Besides acting without intermission on 
their fears, it has, in a great measure, subdued their very love of 
robbery and violence. In a word, it has inspired the red man 
with a new opinion—new not in degree, but in kind—of the 
superiority of lis white brother. After the arrival of the emi- 
grants from the Red River, their guide, a Cree, of the name 
of Bras Croche, took a short trip in the Beaver. When asked 





Narrative of a Journey round the World, during the what he thought of her— Don’t ask me,’’ was his reply. ‘I 
Years 1841 and 1842. By Sir Grorce Srmpson, | cannot speak ; my friends will say that I tell lies when I let 
Governor-in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s | them know what I have seen; Indians are fools, and know 
Territory in North America. In 2 vols. London, | nothing; I can see that the iron machinery makes the ship to 


1847, 
[SECOND NOTICE.) } 
We will now accompany Sir Georce Stmpson upon | 
his other expeditions, and first into the Russian territory, | 
bordering on English North America. Almost the sole | 
occupation here is 
SEAL-HUNTING. 
‘Some twenty or thirty years ago, there was a most wasteful | 
destruction of the fur-seal, when young and old, male and | 
female, were indiscriminately knocked on the head. This | 
improvidence, as every one might have expected, proved 
detrimental in two ways. The race was almost extirpated ; 
and the market was glutted to such a degree, at the rate, for 
some time, of two hundred thousand skins a year, that the 
prices did not even pay the expenses of carriage. The 
Russians, however, have now adopted nearly the same plan 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company pursues in recruiting any | 
of its exhausted districts, killing only a limited number of such 
males,as have attained their full growth—a plan peculiarly 
applicable to the fur-seal, inasmuch as its habits render the 
system of husbanding the stock as easy and certain as that of 
destroying it. In the month of May, with something like the | 
regularity of an almanack, the fur-seals make their appearance | 
at the Island of St. Paul, one of the Aleutian group. Each | 
old male brings a herd of females under his protection, vary- | 
ing in number according to his size and strength; the weaker 
brethren are obliged to.content themselves with half-a-dozen | 
wives, while some of the sturdier and fiercer fellows preside | 
over harems that are two hundred strong. From the date of | 
their arrival in May to that of their departure in October, the | 
whole of them are principally ashore on the beach. The | 
females go down to the sea once or twice a day, while the 
male, morning, noon, and night, watches his charge with the 
utmost jealousy, postponing even the pleasures of eating, and 
drinking, and sleeping, to the duty of keeping his favourites 
together. If any young gallant venture by stealth to approach 
any senior chief’s bevy of beauties, he generally atones for 
his imprudence with his life, being torn to pieces by the old 
fellow ; and such of the fair ones as may have given the in- 
truder any encouragement are pretty sure to catch it in the | 
shape of some secondary punishment. The ladies are in the 
straw about a fortnight after they arrive at St. Paul’s; about | 
two or three weeks afterwards, they lay the single founda- | 
tion, being all that is necessary, of the next season’s proceed- 
ings ; and the remainder of their sojourn they devote ex- | 
clusively to the rearing of their young. At last, the whole band | 
departs, no one knows whither. The mode of capture is this. | 


| go, but I cannot see what makes the iron machinery itself to go.’” 


Bras Croche, though very intelligent, and, like all the Crees, 
partially civilised, was, nevertheless, so full of doubt and 
wonder, that he would not leave the vessel till he got a certi- 


| fieate to the effect that he had been on board of a ship which 


needed neither sails nor paddlers. Though not one of his coun- 
trymen would understand a word of what was written, yet the 
most sceptical among them would not dare to question the 
truth of a story which had a document in its favour. A 
savage stands nearly as much in awe of paper, pen, and ink, as 
of steam itself; and, if he once puts his cross to any writing, 
he has rarely been known to violate the engagement which 
such writing is supposed to embody or to sanction. To him 
the very look of black and white is a powerful ‘‘ medicine.”’ 


In Vancouver’s Island prevails the following 


HORRIBLE CUSTOM. 


Before leaving Nisqually, let me still further illustrate the 
character of the tribes of the north-west coast by a summary 
sketch of the condition of their slaves. These thralls are just 
as much the property of their masters as so many dogs, with 
this difference against them, that a man of cruelty and ferocity 
enjoys a more exquisite pleasure in tasking, or starving, or tor- 
turing, or killing a fellow-creature, than in treating any one of 
the lower animals in asimilar way. Even in the most inclement 
weather, a mat or a piece of deer-skin is the slave’s only clothing, 
whether by day or by night, whether under cover or in the 
open air. To eat without permission, in the very midst of an 
abundance which his toil has procured, is as much as his 
miserable life is worth ; and the only permission which is ever 
vouchsafed to him is to pick up the offal thrown out by his 
unfeeling and imperious lord. Whether in open war or in 
secret assassination, this cold and hungry wretch invariably 
occupies the post of danger. But all this is nothing, when 
compared with the purely wanton atrocities to which these 
most helpless and pitiable children of the human race are sub- 
jected. They are beaten, lacerated, and maimed—the muti- 
lating of fingers or toes, the splitting of noses, the scooping 
out of eyes, being ordinary occurrences. They are butchered 
—without the excuse or the excitement of a gladiatorial com- 
bat—to make holidays ; and, as if to carry persecution beyond 
the point at which the wicked are said to cease from troubling, 
their corpses are often cast into the sea, to be washed out and 
in by the tide. To shew how diabolically ingenious the mas- 
ters are in the work of murder, six slaves, on the occasion of 
a late merry-making at Sitka, were placed in a row, with their 
throats over the sharp ridge of a rock, while a pole, loaded 


At the proper time, the whole are driven, like a flock of sheep, | with a chuckling demon at either end, ground away at the 


to the establishment, which is about a mile distant from the | 


backs of their necks till life was extinct. What a proof of the 


sea ; and there the males of four years, with the exception of | degrading influence of oppression, that men should submit in 


a few that are left to keep up the breed, are separated from | 
the rest and killed. Inthe days of promiscuous massacre, 
such of the mothers as had lost their pups would ever and 
anon return to the establishment, absolutely harrowing up the | 
sympathies of the wives and daughters of the hunters, accus- | 


life to treatment from which the black bondmen of Cuba or 
Brazil would be glad to escape by suicide ! 


Of the Sandwich Islands our traveller has preserved 
some interesting recollections. Here is an affecting m- 


tomed as they were to such scenes, with their doleful lamen- | Stance of 


tations. 


Sir GrorGe is of opinion that the sea between the 


FEMALE HEROISM. 
A man and his wife, both Christians, were passengers in a 


schooner, which foundered at a considerable distance from the 


Continent and Vancouver’s Island, which, by the Oregon | jand, All the natives on board promptly took refuge in the 
treaty, belongs to us, may be made available for com- sea; and the man in question, who had just celebrated Divine 
mercial purposes by the introduction of steam-packets. | Service in the ill-fated vessel, called his fellows, some of them 
The surprise of the natives at the vision of one of being converts as well as himself, around him to offer up 
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which they were struggling, to tarry, with a combination of | 
courage and humility perhaps unequalled in the world’s history, 
in order deliberately to worship God in that universal temple, 
under whose restless pavement the speaker and most of his 
hearers were destined to find their graves. The man and his | 
wife had each succeeded in procuring the support of a covered 
bucket by way of buoy ; and away they struck with the rest | 
for Kahoolawe, finding themselves next morning alone on the | 
ocean, after a whole afternoon and night of privation and toil. | 
To aggravate their misfortunes, the wife’s bucket went to 
pieces soon after daylight, so that she had to make the best of | 
her way without assistance or relief ; and, in the course of the | 
afternoon, the man became too weak to proceed, till his wife, 
to a certain extent, restored his strength by shampooing him 
in the water. They had now Kahoolawe in full view, after 
having been about four-and-twenty hours on their dreary 
voyage. In spite, however, of the cheering sight, the man 
again fell into such a state of exhaustion, that the woman took 
his bucket for herself, giving him, at the same time, the hair 
of her head as a towing line; and, when even this exertion 
proved to be too much for him, the faithful creature, after 
trying in vain to rouse him to prayer, took his arms round 
her neck, holding them together with one hand, and making 
with the other for the shore. When a very trifling distance 
remained to be accomplished, she discovered that he was dead, | 
and, dropping his corpse, reached the land before night, hav- 
ing passed over upwards of twenty-five miles, during an ex- | 
posure of nearly thirty hours. 

In the following we may read our own weaknesses :— | 

REGAL POMP. 

His Majesty, Kauikeauli, the reigning king of the Sand- 
wich Isles, has still in his possession the mams or feather war- | 
cloak of his father, the celebrated Kamehameha. It was not | 
completed until his reign, having occupied eight preceding ones | 
in its fabrication. It is four feet in length, with eleven and 
a-half feet spread at the bottom. Its groundwork is a coarse 
netting, and to this the feathers, which are very small and ex- 
ceedingly delicate, are skilfully attached, overlapping each | 
other, and forming a perfectly smooth surface. The feathers 
around the borders are reverted, and the whole presents a beau- 
tiful bright yellow colour, giving it the appearance of a mantle 
of gold. Indeed it would be difficult for despotism to manu- 
facture a richer or more costly garment for its proudest votary. 
Five feathers only (such as are used wholly in its manufacture) 
are obtained from under the wings of a rare species of bird in- 
habiting Hawaii, which is caught alive with great care and toil. 
Long poles, with an adhesive matter smeared upon them and 
well baited, are placed near their haunts. The bird alights 
upon it, and, unable to disengage itself from the adhesive 
matter, is secured, the much-prized feathers plucked, and the 
bird set at liberty. A piece of nankeen, valued at five and | 
a-half dollars, was formerly the price of five feathers of this | 
kind. By this estimate the value of the cloak would equal | 
that of the purest diamonds in the several European regalia, | 
and excluding the price of the feathers, not less than a million 
of dollars worth of labour was expended upon it at the present | 
rate of computing wages. 


He returned by way of Russia,—a route not before | 
described, and offering some interesting particulars. | 
Here is a sketch of 





MANNERS IN SIBERIA. 


In one highly important particular the Yakuti may safely | 
challenge all the rest of the world. They are the best eaters | 


another tribute of praise and supplication from the deep in| his skin hungrily hanging in loose folds over his gaunt bones, 


while the latter, who shewed no external symptoms of extra- 
ordinary capacity, must have relied chiefly on the vigour of 
youth and a willingness of disposition. At starting the young 
fellow shot ahead, as if he meant to distance his friend, while 
the old man, waggishly making his wrinkles flap again upon 
him, said, ‘‘ His teeth are sharp ; but,’’ continued he, cross- 
ing himself, ‘‘ with the help of my saint I shall be up with 
him yet.”” After a good dose of the beef, they greased their 
throats for the second heat of the race by swallowing each 


/about a pint or so of their heavy wet. At the end of an 


hour, they had got through half of their welcome toil, my 
senior guest having, by this time, shaken out nearly his last reef. 
Their eyes were starting from their heads, and stomachs pro- 
jecting like a brace of kettle-drums. What were the gentlemen 
to do with the remaining half of their allowance? One moiety 
of the question might have been easily answered, for the 
butter, apparently in its purity, was making an outlet of 
every pore; but as the solids could not escape so glibly from 
the premises, the problem of stowing away eighteen pounds of 
beef in a vessel already full to overflowing, puzzled all my 
knowledge, such as it was, of practical mathematics. Feeling 
that, whatever might be the case with my guests, 1 had my- 
self had quite enough of the feast, I left our Cossack and 
M‘Intyre to see that there should be no foul play in getting 
rid of the meat and drink; and, on returning about two 
hours afterwards, I was assured by my deputies and others, 
that all was right, while the gluttons themselves tacitly con- 
firmed the testimony by wallowing prostrate on the earth, 
relieving me, at the same time, from all sense of wrong in the 
mattter by thanking me for my liberality, and kissing the 


|ground reverentially for my sake. After such surfeits, the 


victors remain for three or four days in a state of stupor, 
neither eating nor drinking; and meanwhile they are rolled 
about, somewhat after the manner of the tumee tumee of 
the Sandwich Islands, with a view to the promoting 


|of digestion, an operation which the slipperiness of their 


surface renders peculiarly difficult. Two of these gor- 
mandizers, one for the bride and another for the bride- 
groom, form part of the entertainments; at every native 
wedding. 

And here is a curious account of the 

EXILES OF SIBERIA. 

The villages are very numerous, not only on the road, but 
as far back on either side as we could see; and the people all 
looked healthy, comfortable and happy. In any place where 
the posthouse was out of repair, our police officer used to 
pounce on the best house for our use; and, as the owners 
would neither make any demand, nor accept any remuneration, 
we were generally obliged to compromise the matter by forcing 
a smal] gift on the host’s wife or daughter. The dwelling in 
which we breakfasted to-day, was that of a person who had 
been sent to Siberia against his will. Finding that there was 
only one way of mending his condition, he worked hard, and 
behaved well. He had now a comfortably furnished house 
and a well cultivated farm, while a stout wife and plenty of 
servants bustled about the premises. His son had just arrived 


| from Petersburg to visit his exiled father, and had the pleasure 


of seeing him, amid all the comforts of life, reaping an abun- 
dant harvest, with one hundred and forty persons in his pay. 
In fact, for the reforming of the criminal, in addition to the 
punishment of the crime, Siberia is undoubtedly the best peni- 
tentiary in the world. When not bad enough for the mines, 
each exile is provided with a lot of ground, a house, a horse, 
two cows, and agricultural implements, and also, for the first 


on the face of the earth. Having heard a great deal more on_ year, with provisions. For three years he pays no taxes what- 
this subject than I could bring myself to believe, I resolved to | ever, and for the next ten only half of the full amount. To 
test the thing by the evidence of my own senses. Having, bring fear, as well as hope, to operate in his favour, he clearly 
procured a couple of fellows, who had a tolerable reputation | understands that his very first slip will send him from his home 
in this way, from a village about twenty versts distant, I had | and his family, to toil, as an outcast, in the mines. Thus does 
a dinner prepared for them of two poods of beef boiled, and | the government bestow an almost parental care on all the less 
one pood of butter melted, being thirty-six pounds avoirdu- | atrocious criminals. 

pois of the former, and eighteen of the latter for each of the ° . : 
two. Of the solids the performers had their respective shares The reader will not be surprised to learn how gross is 


placed before them, while the liquor was in common, with a SIBERIAN IGNORANCE. 


ladle for drinking it. Of the operatives, the one was old and} Moreover, there would, in my opinion, be a good deal of diffi- 
the other young. The former, as if he had been training | culty in bringing the ignorant people to believe that nobody 
himself into nothing but stomach from head to heel, had| had a right to beat them, for the some middlemen, who would 
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prevent the emperor from hearing their complaints could still | who promises to be a valuable accession to the ranks of 
more easily prevent them from knowing the emperor’s benevo- | our novelists. As slight specimens we take two passages, 
lence. The simplicity and credulity of the great mass of the | One is a portrait of 
population of Siberia, with respect to everything that does not ISOLA. 
fall within their own daily routine, are quite incredible. | r vie ; 
When an astronomical part , iy instance oa travelling the | Her beaaty was of thet chaste severity of style which only 
t tonishi rhs 33 ight ft ‘oht with their | Strikes connoisseurs. She had few of the charms which capti- 
be ad Lace aoee Hong Bn is haga Ry i diadine ¢| vate drawing-room critics ; was neither sylph-like nor sportive, 
the pitt folks quite at rest by telling them that his majesty | — gar pani vee ee id — mes 
2 : ? nae a | cent both of roses and lilies. I am not aware of any cupids 
had missed one of his stars, and had sent out his wise men to, having taken up their abode in her dimples; nor did I ever 
g p I 





find it. | hear any thing of the “‘ liquid languishment”’ of her eyes. In 
We conclude with the description of |fact, she was a girl whom seven out of every ten would call 

| ‘* nice-looking,’’ or ‘* well-grown,’’ without a suspicion of 

A RUSSIAN BATH. | the other three looking upon her as a masterpiece of Nature’s 


While at Sitka I took a bath, which might be a very good | cunning hand. Tall, finely, somewhat amply moulded, with a 
thing to those that like it. On entering the building, I was | waist in perfect proportion, her walk was the walk of a god- 
much oppressed by the steam and heat, while an ill-looking, | dess; perhaps for that reason few thought it graceful. From 
long-legged, stark-naked fellow was waiting to officiate as her mother, an Italian, she inherited a pale olive com} le<ion, 
master of the ceremonies. Having undressed in anantechamber, | large lustrous eyes, black hair, and a certain look of Raffaele’s 
so far as decency would permit, I made my way into the bath- | Sistine Madonna; from her father, the winning gentleness 
room, which was heated almost to suffocation. Having thus which softened her somewhat stern severity of outline, and 
got me into his power, the gaunt attendant threw some water converted the statue into a woman. Yet, on the whole, her 
on the iron furnace, while to avoid, as far as possible, the | beauty was more sculpturesque than picturesque. Her voice 
clouds of steam that were thus raised, I squatted myself down | was peculiar. Though musical and vibrating, it had that loud- 
on the floor, perspiring profusely at every pore. I next! ness common to Italians, but which in England, amongst a 
seated myself on a bench, while bucket after bucket of hot race accustomed to eat half their words, is regarded as ill-bred. 
water was thrown on my head; and then, making me stretch But the clear, vibrating, powerful tone of Isola’s voice, always 
myself out, my tormentor soaped me all over from head to | seemed to me awitchery the more, and was not inaptly charac- 
foot, rubbing and lathering me with a handful of pine tops. | teristic of her frank, large, and healthy soul. It gave some 
Once more taking his bucket, the horrid operator kept drench- | persons the impression of her not being feminine; and this 
ing me, the successive pailfuls descending gradually from nearly | impression was strengthened by the simplicity of a manner free 
a boiling heat to the temperature of fifty degrees. The whole | from all the permissible coquetry of woman. Yet Isola was 
process occupied about an hour. I then returned to the ante- | exquisitely feminine in soul. She was woman in her gentle- 
chamber, where, after being dried with hot towels, I was very | ness, lovingness, singleness of purpose and endurance, only not 
glad to put on my clothes. It was impossible, however, to | in coquetry. 
make my escape immediately, for I was so relaxed as tobe| _ wi 
obliged to recline on a sofa for a quarter of an hour ; and then | The other of the heartless jilt 


I withdrew, inwardly resolved never again to undergo such a FANNY WILMIN@TON. 


| 
castigation. | ‘Yet she is not ademon,’”’ replied Wynton; ‘‘ believe me 
she is a woman, and a not uncommon woman. When I was 
| your age I thought as you do. Experience, and long studies 
| of moral anatomy, have convinced me of myerror. Calm 


Ranthorpe: a Novel. London, 1847. | now, I can read her character in its true light. Shall [ read 
spa @ : ; | it aloud ?”’ ‘*Doso—but no paradoxes, I beg!’ ‘* None 


Ranthorpe is the history of a literary man, and its pur- | : : ; 
pose is to paint an author’s career from his first ambition that I can _ - W = _ pig Pe — =" pe 
to appear in print, and mistaking of aspiration for Victim of im wi — ied pre ppacrgpeur adage: Megan 
inspiration, to the period when, amid the toils and trou. | Y@¢!llating, and unprincipled, she had no malignity, she ha 
Seeger lo oe Pe = not force of character for any villany that did not spring from 
bles and realities of life, he lear - that he has been PUT the negative vice of want of principle. Self was her only con- 
Suing a phantom, and disquieting himself for that which, | sideration, and she was reckless what she sacrificed to it. 
even if he attains, brings none of the anticipated plea- | She was gratified by my love in many ways. By her vanity 
sures, but a thousand evils that never had presented she lived; to gratify it was therefore to give her a vivid 
themselves in the dreams of his youth. | feeling of her existence. Hence her delight in my passion. 
The author of Ranthorpe does not write from fancy,| She could not break off our intercourse when once her 
but from experience,—he has seen and felt what he | future husband had dazzled her with the prospect of a wealthy 
describes so vividly ; the frame-work of the story is pro- | ‘establishment.’ I say she could not, and for these reasons— 
bably an invention, but the incidents are taken from the | she would never sacrifice a gratification merely at the expense 
life; the moral has been learned by sad experience ; the of — — 4 — _ ee poy age! ae 
characters are real. Ranthorpe is a boy of humble sta- | 4S easily deceived. She could not bear to be ght s0e 
tion, but of high ambition. He is a pA’ by calling, | by any person, no matter by whom; it tortured her. She 
but, having a soul above the desk, he takes to scribbling, lived, as I said, by her vanity, and this vanity was inordinate ; 


eed | the praise of the meanest was food to her; and hence the 
writes verses respectable enough to be talked about, pliancy with which she suited herself to everybody’s way of 


and to procure for the author the notice of those in a thinking. But if to be thought ill of, even by a servant, was a 
higher station. This flattery turns his brain. He pang to her, what would she have suffered if the man who 
despises old friends and throws off his former love; then adored her were to turn his adoration to contempt ? 
writes carelessly, and finds himself falling faster even) How much pleasanter to prolong that adoration till the last 
than he rose. Then comes the teaching by example. | minute! As she never for an instant contemplated becoming 
He has to unlearn his former idle habits, and to learn to | my wife, she knew that I must detect her some day: all her 
labour, that he may live. | art was required to delay that moment until she should see me 
How Ranthorpe is saved by the love he had scorned, | no more.” 

and how the fashionable jilt for whom he had neglected This is a novel to be borrowed by readers, and there- 
her marries for title, and is miserable, and tries to run fore to be bought by the libraries 

away, but is rejected by her lover; and how vice is) °° 7° 2°48" "3 , 
punished and virtue rewarded,—let the reader seek in the 
volume which has introduced to the British public a 
new writer possessed of considerable genius, having ori- 
ginal thought and uncommon power of expression, and 
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POETRY. 


The Poetical Works of JoHN MorGan. London, 
1844, 

The Burial of Burns; a Poem. By Joun Kay Tay- 
Lor, Author of the “Land of Burns,” and other 
Poems. Glasgow, 1847: Hamilton. 

The Orphan’s Trial; a Tale in Blank Verse. London, 
1847: Pickering. 

Tuis may be called the age of rhyming. If there be 
little of the spirit of poetry, there is abundance of the 
form; and the literary journalist, whose vocation it is 
to keep pace with, and to note the current of the human 
mind as it flows on in its ceaseless course, finds himself 
in danger of being engulphed in a flood of verse. 

Mr. Morean remarks in his preface, one of the worst | 
composed and most nonsensical pieces of prose that ever | 
came under our notice, that “It is too often the case | 
that those who have no taste must have something to | 
do; they turn critics, though perhaps never able to put | 
two sentences together well in their lives. They envy | 
the talent Heaven has bestowed on another, and often | 
act as Mr. Pope said— | 

‘ Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, | 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools.’ ’’ 





Never did we feel more inclined than when reading | 
the above, to echo the wish so forcibly expressed by the | 
great master of Scottish song— 


of Burns, an Englishman. These circumstances 
would alone entitle it to our notice, as they attach a 
value to the poem, independent of its mere literary 
merit, which is, however, by no means inconsiderable. 
When a man’s work is the unaffected expression of 
real feeling, it can never be altogether valueless. “Mr. 
TayLor propitiates his readers by a sensible and 
modest preface. His modesty is not, however, of that 
spurious kind, which insults the public by presenting to 
its notice a work which the author knows or suspects to 
be valueless. Mr. TayLor is a hero-worshipper—a 
worshipper of the hero Burns, the great Peasant-poet— 
who perhaps more strikingly than any other, has illus- 
trated his own true and forcible words, that, despite of all 
social distinctions—all shows of things— 


‘+A man’s a man for a’ that.”’ 


The author was induced, by his admiration for the 
great Poet, to visit the land of his birth, and the scenes 
which he has immortalised. He resided two years in 
Glasgow, and with regard to his appreciation of Burns, 
and comprehension of the very expressive language an 
which the works of the bard are written, and the true 
spirit of which nothing but an intimate knowledge of 
the Scotch people can thoroughly teach, he has become 
completely naturalised in the wild but beautiful land— 


‘‘ Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly unseen.”’ 
To those who sympathise with genuine enthu- 


‘*O would some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us, 
It wad frae mony an error free us 
And foolish notion.”’ 


| siasm, or feel an interest in what is calculated to illus- 
| trate individual character, or the present tendencies of 
| the popular mind, we recommend this thin volume, which 
| may be obtained for the merest trifle. 


| The Orphan’s Trial is a fair specimen of what may be 

For our own part, we are content if we can put one called the commonplace style of poetry. It is a little 
sentence at a time well together, and care not to discover | tale, not devoid of interest ; but which we think might 
the art of thus curiously amalgamating two. After, have been much more happily told in prose. The 
having read Mr. Morcan’s prose, our expectations | author, though not without poetic feeling, possesses too 
with regard to his poetry were any thing but sanguine: | little originality—too little of the beautiful creative, or 
nor were we “ agreeably disappointed,” as the following | perhaps we should say, detective power of genius to 
lines, which we take at random, will serve to convince have attempted so Jofty a flight as blank verse. He has 


our readers. ‘Such is our author’s 


ADDRESS TO AN ATHEIST. 
Atheist! did’st ever thou turn thy eyes, 
To see those worlds roll round the distant skies ; 
Can'st thou deny that power, great and kind, 
That bears the globe along the barren wind. 


| not been able to penetrate beyond the outward forms so 
far as to discover any new ideas of which they are the 
type. ‘The images are all such as we have seen repeated 
| again and again. The diction, however, is good, although 

occasionally only to be distinguished from prose by its 
| division into lines. The author is probably young, in 


Earth and sky bear witness of those powers, 
And shew bow superior they are to ours ; 
A thousand years may slowly roll away, 


| which-case there is a chance that he may attain to better 
things. Let him study nature, look into his own soul, 
But Nature will resume lhe present day. jand avoid the repetition of threadbare incidents, and 
If but one link of her great chain be broke, hackneyed types of character. As the most favourable 
bran ee fall on worlds, and = by the stroke; opinion of the author’s style, we present to our readers 
ce tn peg amar ny  onern aaa br : the following pretty description of ier young girls, in 
Or, should one planet from its orbit fly, | which, however, we find the oft-repeated idea o 
All would break loose and thunder through the sky ; THE CONTRAST. 
With rapid motion through the boundless space, And then.to watch them on a summer’s eve, 
The sun, the moon, the stars, each other chase. Together wander, holding close communion ; 
Where would’st thou roll, thou shining god of day, While Rosa’s head on Lucy’s shoulder rested : 
Through the boundless space, and fly the milky way ? And Lucy, with her tall young form so stately, 

Looked like a sapling ash, round which the vine 


Atheist! I once more bid thee turn thy eyes, | 

And see the globe measure the azure skies. | Clings for support. And though, in admiration 
Of Rosa’s loveliness, she had no thought 

Of her own beauty—yet was Lucy fair. 

She had a broad and noble brow, from which 

The rich dark hair was parted, and fell back 

Clustering around her shoulders. And her eyes 

Were bright and open, with a fearless glance ; 

And long dark lashes, like a shadowy veil, 

Softening their too great lustre. And the lips 

So slightly curved, so finely delicate, 

Now closed in pensive silenee, breaking now 

Into a living smile. The soft fair cheek 

| Tinged with a kindling blush; the swan-like neck, 

The upright graceful form, the elastic step, 

| Combined to make her beautiful: but more, 





We are afraid Mr. MorGan will never convert an | 
Atheist—certainly never either by his poetic power or, 
by his knowledge of the laws of nature. It is at all) 
times more grateful to our feelings to bestow commen- | 
dation than censure; but we dare not shrink from the 
duty which frequently compels us to sacrifice our own | 
inclinations that we may declare the truth; and we| 
must protest against the want of charity which would at- | 
tribute the conscientious discharge of our office to so | 
odious a motive as envy. We can assure Mr. MorGAn 
we do not envy his talents. 

The Burial of Burns, the second poem on our list, 
is the work of a man in the humbler walks of life, self- 
educated, and, though a devoted admirer of the genius 


Far more, the noble soul that dwelt within, 
And gave to every feature the impress 
Of its deep thought, its pure imaginings, 











‘the Wood,” in the same exhibition; and a third, DopGson’s 
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Its fearless spirit, its enduring love, Meapows are in the first style of art, and recommend it to 
Its hope, its faith, and its — devotion. every library as unique. 

And Rosa ! was she less beautiful, less pure ? Greece; Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. By C. 
Oh no! for never painter’s highest thought Worpswortn, D.D. Part IV. Orr and Co.—Attraets by 
Could pieture form or face so heavenly fair. | its lavish embellishments. Here are three steel engravings of 


In stature shewas not aofall as Lacy 2 | views in the classic land ; besides some fifteen or twenty wood- 


H fi d free ; her form, # : o 
Graceful and slight, Si ayeanellsn ‘eough she were | cuts of equal excellence and beauty, illustrating a text in 


Some tender flower that sought where to cling. | which the learning of the scholar is adapted to the under- 
And then ber angel brow, so purely white ; | standings of plain people. 

The eyes, so meek, so tender, and so earnest, | Milner’s Gallery of Nature, Part IV., Orr and Co., is 
Soft, in their deep intensity of blue. another work appeering periodically, in which literature, art, 
The lips, that in their rosy rest, lay sweetly and science vie with each other which shall offer the greatest 
One on the other with a quiet smile. attractions. As a book to be read, this is one of the most 


The smooth white cheeks, on which a quick, bright, blush 
Play’d with a fitful beauty. The fair hair 
In golden tresses flowing, waving now 


| interesting and instructive we have ever seen; as a volume to 
| be looked at, it is one of the handsomest in its adornments, 





About her form, and throwing its soft shade both pictorial and typographical. There are two steel engray- 
Upon her face. The carnest, trusting glance, ings, and a multitude of beautiful woodcuts, and the subjects 
Which, if it did not say, ‘‘ kuow no fear,”’ to which the part is devoted are rivers, lakes, and the ocean. 
Said yet, ‘‘ I will not fear, for who would harm me?” | For schools and families it is invaluable. 

And shewed her gentle soul, weak in itself, | Carpenter’s Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science, 
Resting in the full confidence of love. | Part IV. (Orr and Co.) continues the subject of natural his- 





|tory, handled in Dr. CarrpenTer’s admirable manner, in 
| which he contrives so singularly to popularise science, and 
| illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for June, opens with a view Feta ar be oe rae = scan ec amma 
of the ancient parsonage in Crewkerne, Somerset, and after the | 7 Mr Ft wth 2 ya ro Edition of the Works of 
usual quantity of correspondence, introduce’s an elaborate ee eee : : ‘ 
review of Mr. Gesonts edition of The Robin Hood Ballads. | Shakspere, Parts I and II., will be a “oer work to those 
Its Literary and Scientific Intelligence, Notices of the Fine who could not afford ae purchase tm ¢ - pane ——-s 
Arts, Historical Chronicle, and invaluable Obituary, from | —— — gg oi : pe pce t pia ey eh 
which we shall in future borrow more largely than we have WES SROER FOS Ser. MOUS Wee washes S fest: 

et done, are as copious as ever and original of all the modern commentators on SHAKSPERE, 
‘ Dolman’s Magazine, for June treats of the architectural and that his edition was the most correct that has ever been 
movement in the English Church. Mr. JERNINGHAM has published. It is now brought within the reach of all by pub- 
contributed a clever article on the Empress Maria Louisa. eee pes Rader ber pi ey Lae pete ee 
There are other articles addressed to the Roman Catholic body, oo othe cheapest, a0 wee an the Bet ecm < 
of which this magazine is the literary organ. ogee ae a . 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine, for June, continues most b bei poner ere gy cn en! 
of the subjects we have already frequently noticed. The ea . tic vee onthl enh: treiiaae 
novelties are a Report on the Forest Trees of New Brunswick ; ‘a a, ber Acne the me! se ox, Meueanell say 
a Description of the Manufacture of Sugar; a Visit to the Rene ene 1P. of the Middl ane 
Northern Mines of South Australia; Statistics of Van Die- P#Pers are on The Piilecaphy and. Posiry of the Middle Me 
cannes Land, end Coleen its Ex ote weo. and Wayland’s Elements of Modern Science. 

; : genes Glenny’s Monthly Review of Horticulture, is the first 


Sharpe's London Magazine, for June, opens with a beau- sg Sis - 
. : geste lib ins fied number of a periodical to be devoted to scientific and practical 
tiful woodcut after WARREN’s delicious picture of the ‘ Ita- gardening. It contains a coloured plate of a show-flower, 


cutter “teuaeds diinetomendincoenn’s **tamkineces oud articles on the subjects which it is designed to pro- 
mulgate. 


‘* Avenue,”’ which are worth far more than the price of the The Lend we Live ol Piggy - gre. rs — 
entire magazine, although it contains a vast quantity of well- — of bBo ny oe el jon , ei ropa “ 
selected matter for reading, in essay, tale, and poetry, with |C°18" ant exe PP ol elf rd 
some respectable original contributions day so attractive and truly popular a publication as this. 
moreprann wget cs — a son of Mr. Doveras | Ltis intended to be a description of Old os It . pub- 
JERROLD, has appeared before the public with a novel to be weer > pre Atos ey ear a — 4 ene 
published in monthly parts, after the fashion of Dickens, and ara > 8 dill t 3 ith 
iUlustrated bythe same pencil. A first number is never a fair a ee re no eg ee 
test ; introductory chapters are always dull; but Mr. Jerroip pee an ll ” ae “eal yo _ Steamer,” “the Bxi- 
scarcely needs this apology. Although a very young writer, ||. : ” «6 Bin ” ° : 
he does more than give tokens of good promise ; he has proved re Reems e yas? Fagg ars jad te - —— 
his capacity by his performance. The Disgrace to the Family “9 = ew a ‘el alike in th “i Bi d the 
is the spirited commencement of a tale that will attract much | r ld eee oe oF this d i. = 2 cc nee 
attention. We see in it the elements of a popular book. siete ile hi: peice we. ‘ 
The characters as yet introduced are cleverly conceived, and . , 
skilfully sketched ; the dialogues are lively and real, and: the | RELIGION. 
descriptive portions are graphic. Mr. JsRRoup has the | erga ' i 
fault of ail young writers. He is somewhat too prone to the | Sketches of Primitive Methodism. Compiled by T 
use of epithets, as if words were ideas; and he elaborates too Cuurcu. London, 1847: Ward and Co. 
wae as if afraid to leave anything to the reader’s imagination All societies and institutions suffer change in progres 
to fill up ; whereas the best writers are more suggestive than of time. Methodism has not escaped the universal 
ot atid But this is a fault which every day’s experience | law ; and hence the endeavour of Mr. Cuvrcu to recal 
will diminish, and it is only necessary to direct his attention : PCs ie si , their original professions 
to it to set him on his guard against the tendency. When the ee - disciples — srinenp — . 30m —— p the mit i 
story is further advanced, we shall be enabled to offer a more | a — > ex rs oe 8 a pels ae 
positive opinion. In the meanwhile we recommend it to the | Paine ai sah sae, loeb 9: Pole 8 
| features in the early history of his sect, and to cite the 


notice of our readers. ; . ; and 
The Illustrated Shakepere. Part IV. Orr and Co.—The | teachings of some of its most famous preachers an 
To all members of the connection this will 


new part of this magnificent edition of SHAKSPERE contains | authors. ‘ | 
“As You Like it,” “The Winter’s Tale,” and “All’s Well | be a valuable little book, both for reading and reference; 


that End’s Well.’”’ The abundant illustrations by Kenny | but being addressed only to a sect, we, who write for all, 
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must not dwell upon it at more length than to recom- 
mend it to the attention of those for whom it was com- 
piled. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Select Writings of Ropert CHAMBers, Vol. IV. 
Edinburgh: Chambers. 

This volume is devoted to Essays, philosophical, 
sentimental, and historical—and they cannot fail to 
astonish by the variety both of knowledge and of range 
of thought possessed by the author. As we stated when 
noticing the first volume, there is more practical wisdom 
in this collection than in any twenty volumes in our 
language, Shakspere only excepted. 





JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


1, Lebensfragen in Sieben Erzihlungen. Von Victor 


Srrauss. Drei Biude. (Life-questions in Seven | 


Tales. By Vicror Srrauss. Three volumes.) 


to 





same tone of mind and habits of thought pervade all. 
The language is simple, and without affectation. 

From the-title of the second work on our list, Hein- 
rich IV. in Spiegel der Gegenwart, the idea would be 
originated that herein we should find the period of his 
life, his character, and his conduct, viewed by the light 
of our increased historical knowledge, and intellectual 
development; or, perhaps, we might see some points of 
resemblance traced between our own period and that 
indicated ; but in this we should be very much mistaken. 
The events of his life are indeed represented here, and in 
such a manner, as if they went forward in our own 


| days; all thatmarks our present age,—railroads, steamers, 


Jesuits, Calvinists, emigrations to America, Hegel, 
and the saw-mill,—all are alike discussed, and this while 
the struggles of Henry for the state proceed against the 


hierarchy of the middle ages. The historical back- 


'ground dwindles to a fable, through which are woven 
‘the wildest and most absurd intrigues; and these are 
‘continued through three consecutive volumes, without 


giving any pleasurable view of the present, or attaining 


| to any true representation of that eventful and turbulent 


Heinrich IV. im Spiegel der Gegenwart. Von KARL | period. It is weary work to travel over these tedious 


von Damirz. Drei Theile. (Henry IV. as viewed | yolumes,—a work that one rejoices to have ended ; not 
by the Light of the Present. By Karu von Damrrz. | that the catastrophe brings any compensation, but simply 


In Three Parts.) 


w 


tenburg: 1847. 


rey 


Von Lupwic Sroren. 1846. (A German Weaver- 

Novel. In Three Parts. By Louis Sroren.) 
In these volumes an attempt has been made to seize upon 
certain conflicts of life, and represent them in the form 
of tales and novels. The leading motive to this under- 
taking has clearly been a strong feeling of pietism; and 
it often appears as if they were written for the sole pur- 
pose of advocating the advantages and importance of a 
religious life. The struggles which are here depicted, 
whether arising from domestic causes, or occasioned by 
external political circumstances, are all smoothed and 
dispelled by the influences of religion; piety is the me- 
dium by which each is led from the tumults of social life 
into a state of peace and tranquillity. The mental con- 
flicts brought before us are in no instance remarkable for 
the insight they give into character, or for their know- 
ledge of human nature. The views of life here presented 
are somewhat like those of an aged and prejudiced curate, 
who has passed his days in his own good thoughts and 
gentle deeds, and can look on the world, with its pas- 
sions, contentions, and confusion, from no other point of 
view but that of the pulpit. In the first story, we have 
two married couples, rendered miserable by what we 
may call their inverted affection for one another; these 
emotions are gradually and eventually subdued, and 
duty and religion prevail. Inthe second, a younger son 
seeks to dispossess his brother of his rights of majority ; 
here, the evils he projects are frustrated by the effects 
of the cross on his imagination. In the third, a father 
opposes the union of his daughter with a certain Ste- 
phan, and behaves towards her with much harshness and 
severity; his first and well-beloved son finds his death 
by drowning, in which calamity the father sees the 
punishments of Heaven upon him; and as the daughter, 
notwithstanding his conduct, remains good and virtuous, 
he yields to her wishes, and consents to her marriage. 
In the fourth story, we have the opposition of pious and 
of rational opinions, in which reason, of course, has by 
far the worst of it, and is finally beaten off the field. Of 
those that remain to be specified, two, under the title of 
“Communists and Mammon,” treat of the inequalities of 
rich and poor; of the persons engaged, some are con- 
verted, and the rest meet with the retribution the author 
deems fitting. Those who have perused one of these 
tales may, without hesitation, judge of the others; the 


| 
| 
| 





that the labour has not to be performed again. A history, 


. Fraulein Therese. Von Georce Hesexieu. Al- | with such adornments, is as distasteful to the historian 


as it is wearisome and repulsive to the critic, and to the 


. Ein Deutscher Leinweber-Roman. In Drei Theilen. general reader is equally devoid of worth and interest. 


Fraulein Therese, is a lively, short, and succinct nar- 


'rative; it is interesting to an unusual degree, related 


without unnecessary commentaries,—the characters 
sharply sketched, the events following one upon another 
with due rapidity, and brought forward with truth and 
nature. Fraulein Therese is a poor and _ beautiful 
coquette. After the death of her father, she comes under 
the care of a relation, the Freiherrn von Homberg. 
Under his roof, the father and two sons are alike at- 
tracted by her beauty. She coquets with all three, is 
carried away by the eldest son, brought back, betrothed 
to the father, and after sundry mischances and misde- 
meanours, concludes by marrying the eldest cousin, to 
whom she is really attached. There is much in the 
details of this novel that an English writer would have 
avoided ; it is too much on the present Parisian model: 
but it is related with such spirit and earnestness, that an 
impression of truth and consistency is produced, which 
each circumstance alone might not have justified. 

Ein Deutscher Leinweber is a work of a very different 
character. It claims to represent the life and manners 
of the first half of the sixteenth century. The first part 
is entitled “Philip of Austria,” and fills the three 
volumes before us, so that it is difficult to foresee to 
what length this historical novel is intended to run. 
The German weaver is certainly an important person, 
from time to time appearing on the stage ; but still he is 
by no means the chief character. This is to be found in 
Philip of Austria, who is here brought before us in all 
his regal and manly attractions, absorbed in countless 
love affairs, in his marriage with the unfortunate Jo- 
hanna of Castile (who afterwards became mad from 
jealousy), and engaged likewise in various political 
intrigues, from which he did not always liberate himself 
with perfect honour. His character is depicted through- 
out with consistency and justice ; the reader is compelled 
to feel an interest even in his most questionable under- 
takings ; when most he disregards all ordinary rules, he 
is sure of general sympathy. The aim of his faithless 
political career during the end of the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries, that none can regard 
without contempt and disgust, was simply an increase of 
territory and accession of revenue. Philip was not alone 
in this — he merely followed the example of the various 
powers of Europe, who all strove alike to accumulate 
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their possessions of government in the proper sense of 
the word; they had not an idea. Promises, obligations, 
oaths, were equally disregarded, and made only to be 
broken when any advantage might result therefrom. 
Of this state of things, a system of politics proceeding 
from various directions and in various interests, the 
reader has a view in these three volumes. No means 





are avoided when a purpose has to be obtained : women, | 


priests, gipseys, are among the accessories to this web of 
cunning and duplicity; therewith the distinguished 
characters of the age are introduced, and with some 
skill; the crowned heads of all countries must take their 


share in the universal machinations ; they are all more or | 


less necessary to the development of the drama, and move 
about among Spanish grandees, zingaris, and Flemish 


merchants. Johanna, Philip’s unhappy wife, comes | 


before us—a miserable creature, surrounded by her 
cats. Her mother Isabella, appears as an ambitious 
ueen and unfortunate mother; and her husband, 
erdinand, as a revengeful, intriguing prince, whose 
grasping impulses are seconded by Ximenes, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and by Ignatius Loyola. Maxi- 


milian, Philip’s father, and the unhappy Wladislaw, | 
King of Hungary, who, with his young and beautiful | 


wife, from France, often suffered from actual hunger, 
are here brought before us. A more reviving picture 
is that of Margaret, that charming princess, well known 
as a poetess; she was likewise Philip's best-beloved 
sister. ‘The epitaph she wrote upon herself, when at 
sea during a storm, we are al] acquainted with : 


Cigit Margote, noble demoiselle, 
Deux foix marice et mort pucelle. 


Sent away from France, widow of the amiable and 
gentle Duke of Savoy, who was tenderly attached to 
her, and heiress to the kingdom of Spain, we see this 
unfortunate daughter of Austria and Burgundy sur- 
viving her brother, and finally, as ruler of Flanders, 
educating his children. Fugger, the weaver, who gives 
the title to these volumes, plays the part of the Roths- 
child of his age; he has acquired the right of befriending 
crowned heads, and helping them out of embarrass- 
ments by his enormous loans. He, the Creesus of his 
time, has still carried on his pursuits as a simple mer- 
chant; he lives, too, as a retired burgher, beloved 
and respected by all. The incidental characters that 
appear for a while, and then vanish from the scene, 
are almost countless. If any thing, we might say the 
tale is too full of such accessories, and, with such 
multifarious events, they have a tendency to confuse 
the reader. The period embraced is but six years; the 
historical and political conditions of that period are 
carefully represented. On the whole, it must be styled 
a work of interest; although, as a romance, some de- 
tails might have been spared, and some of the numerous 
personages kept in the back-ground. 





JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Miss FuLuer’s “Sketch of CARLYLE,” in The Tribune 
is a brilliant piece of character writing, throwing light 
upon his peculiarities, and, among other things, explain- 
ing his novel and wilful opinions on the poets, of which 
the readers of the Literary World last week had an illus- 
tration in one of his own letters. 


I have not yet spoken of one of our benefactors, Mr. Car- 
lyle, whom I saw several times. I approached him with more 
reverence after a little experience of England and Scotland had 
taught me to appreciate the strength and height of that wall of 
shams and conventions which he, more than any man, or 
thousand men,—indeed, he almost alone—has begun to throw 
down. Wherever there was fresh thought, generous hope, the 


‘thought of Carlyle has begun the work. He has torn off the 
| veils from hideous facts ; he has burnt away foolish illusions ; 
he has awakened thousands to know what it is to be a man; 
that we must live, and not merely pretend to others that we 
live. He has touched the rocks and they have given forth 
musical answer ; little more was wanting to begin to construct 
the city. But that little was wanting, and the work of con- 
struction is left to those that come after him ; nay, all attempts 
of the kind he is the readiest to deride, fearing new shams 
worse than the old, unable to trust the generel action of a 
thought, and finding no heroic man, no natural king, to re- 
present it and challenge his confidence. 

Accustomed to the infinite wit and exuberant richness of his 
writings, his talk is still an amazement and a splendour 
scarcely to be faced with steady eyes. He does not converse— 
only harangues. It is the usual misfortune of such marked 
men (happily not one invariable or inevitable) that they cannot 
allow other minds room to breathe and shew themselves in 
their atmosphere, and thus miss the refreshment and instruc- 
tion which the greatest never cease to need from the experience 
of the humblest. Carlyle allows no one a chance, but bears 
down all opposition, not only by his wit and onset of words, 
resistless in their sharpness as so many bayonets, but by actual 
physical superiority, raising his voice and rushing on his 
opponent with a torrent of sound. This is not the least from 
unwillingness to allow freedom to others ; on the contrary, no 
man would more enjoy a manly resistance to his thought, but 
it is the impulse of a mind accustomed to follow out its own 
impulse as the hawk its prey; and which knows not how to 
stop in the chase. Carlyle, indeed, is arrogant and over- 
bearing, but in his arrogance there is no littleness, no self-love : 
| it is the heroic arrogance of some old Scandinavian conqueror 

—it is his nature and the untamable impulse that has given 
| him power to crush the dragons. You do not love him, per- 
haps, nor revere, and perhaps, also, he would only laugh at 
| you, if you did; but you like him heartily, and like to see him 
| the powerful smith, the Seigfried, melting all the old iron in 
| his furnace till it glows to a sunset red, and burns you if you 
|senselessly go too near. He seemed to me quite isolated, 
| lonely as the desert, yet never was man more fitted to prize a 
; man, could he find one to match his mood. He finds them, 
| but only inthe past. He sings rather than talks. He pours 
;upon you a kind of satirical, heroical, critical poem, with 
| regular cadences, and generally catching up near the begining 
| some singular epithet, which serves as a refrain when his song 
is full, or with which, as with a knitting-needle, he catches up 
the stitches if he has chanced now and then to let fall a row. 
For the higher kinds of poetry he has no sense, and his talk 
|on that subject is delightfully and gorgeously absurd; he 
sometimes stops a minute to laugh at himself, then begins 
anew with fresh vigour—for all the spirits he is driving before 
him seem to him as Fata Morganas, ugly masks, in fact, if he 
can but make them turn about, but he laughs that they seem 
to others such dainty Ariels. He puts out his chin sometimes 
till it looks like the beak of a bird, and his eyes flash bright 
instinctive meanings like Jove’s bird; yet he is not calm 
and grand enough for the eagle; he is more like the falcon, 
and yet not of gentle blood enough for that either. He is not 
exactly like any thing but himself, and therefore you cannot 
see him without the most hearty refreshment and goodwill, 
for he is original, rich, and strong enough to afford a thousand 
faults; one expects some wild land in a rich kingdom. His 
talk, like his books, is full of pictures, his critical strokes 
masterly; allow for his point of view, and his survey is 
admirable. He is a large subject; I cannot speak more or 
wiselier of him now, nor needs it; his works are true, to 
blame and praise him, the Seigfried of England, great and 
powerful, if not quite invulnerable, and of a might rather to 
destroy evil than legislate for good. At all events, he seems to 
be what Destiny intended, and represents fully a certain side; 
so we make no remonstrance as to his being and proceeding 
for himself, though we sometimes must for us. 
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JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America. By 
Joun James AupuBon, F.R.S. &c. and the Rey. 
Joun Bacuman, D.D. &e. &c.* 
Wks fear that the astonishing labours of J. J. AvpuBON 
have not been sufficiently appreciated by his countrymen. 
His first great work on Birds is much more highly 
valued, and far better known in the Old World, than at 


home. ‘ That a prophet is not without honour, save in | 


his own country,” may be said of him. In the hurry of 


progress and expansion we have stirred up too great a| 


dust. We only, as yet, “take glimpses” through the 
cloud of those cool retreats and green solitudes, amidst 
which his calm genius has laboured, and out of which 


its patient strength has dragged a new and wondrous | 


creation to light. As we grow older, and the social 
element shall have settled around us, and our energies 
have somewhat thrown off the fervour of struggle, we 
may do him full justice. It is only from that intellectual 
conservatism which is the growth of social stability, and 
which possesses both abundant means and leisure, that 
we can hope for any just estimate of such works as those 
of Mr. AupuBon. He has introduced a new era in art, 
and may almost be said to have done as much for 
natural science. His plates to the Birds of America were 
regarded, abroad, with unmingled amazement. It was 
a new idea that Historical Painting might descend from 
its classic pedestal, with no diminution of dignity, to 
illustrate the humbler subjects of Natural History ! 
These plates were strictly historical, and, without a word 
of biographical comment from him, would have told the 
story of the creatures treated of more satisfactorily than 
any one of the elaborate works which had preceded them. 
With the same subtle intuition of “effect” which cha- 
racterised the old masters of the higher art, he has 
selected occasion, time, and place, so as to exhibit sepa- 
rately the form, the passions, the incident, and the scene 
most striking in the life of his subject ; and these, when 
exhibited together, forming a complete episode, the pre- 
eedent and sequence of which may be easily guessed. 
The wonder is, that all these parts are executed with 
such fidelity as to complete the unitary effect of the His- 
torical Picture. Nothing is left out. The landscape is 
taken from the favourite haunts of the bird—the tree or 
the shrub is that it most affects for nidification or food— 
the winged or reptile enemy is that it has most cause to 
dread, or feeds upon most readily—the incident is that 
in which its finest traits of passion and of action are dis- 
—s which the different views of its form, colour, 
and plumage, can be most felicitously given; and in 
addition, the groups exhibit those distinctions of size 
and markings which age and sex have rendered so 
complicated heretofore! The absolute accuracy of 
these paintings, for they can be called by no other 
name, surpassed anything that ever had been dreamt 
of in this department of art. The Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics, Grecian “ Reliefs,” Italian Frescoes, &c., had 
brought down illustrative art in this department of 
Natural Science, through slow and feeble stages of tran- 
sition, and after a long interval of entire neglect, to the 
period of the Flemish or Dutch school. This school 
only attempted the delineation of domestic or semi-do- 
mesticated animals, in which, by the way, it greatly ex- 
celled. It was soon after imitated by English art, and 
as is the case with all imitations, with no improvement. 


His illustrations, for the period, were brilliant and im- 
posing, but very deficient in character—giving only in 
partial and garish effects, the “still life” of his subjects. 
This was also the case with those of Winson, though 
his biographies were very noble, and imbued with t 

freshness and vigorous life of genius. It was left to 
AUDUBON to accomplish what these distinguished men 
‘had only approached. He first illuminated these tame 
‘figures with the soul of life; he gave to their stillness 
its glow ; to their humours its sparkle ; to their action its 
glancing beauty; to their passions its darkened glare! 
| In addition, his accessories complete the history, and we 
have the creature, whether quadruped or winged, pre- 
sented to us as it lives out in its native haunts. His 
Biographies of Birds, which accompany the plates, in 
| five volumes, though not laying claim to the highest lite- 





‘rary excellence, are yet, to an admirable degree, superior 
to any thing of the sort which had preceded him. ‘There 
is a simple enthusiasm and soul-felt heartiness in them, 
which is irresistibly attractive. No work of modern times 
has elicited greater enthusiasm and more absolute won- 
der, from all quarters, than that upon the birds of 
America. It is herculean in any view. Every one 
regarded it as in the most illustrious sense, the “ life 
labour” of its author, and the surprise has been fully as 
great, that this grey-haired veteran should have dared to 
launch his consummated fame upon a new and equally 
grand enterprise—the Quadrupeds of America! But 
though the weight of years was upon him, the prowess 
of his genius remained unimpaired. His hardy and 
simple life had preserved it far beyond the ordinary term, 
and with a far-sighted intuition he had built up around 
him such associations as enabled him, within the 
limits of his own family relations, to perpetuate the 
honours already acquired to his name in this new 
achievement. His two sons, John W. and Victor G, 
AvupvuBon, educated at his feet, grew up to be fine 
artists ; worthy to become collaborators with him. They, 
by a singular coincidence, first married the two daughters 
of Dr. Joun BacuMman, of Charlestown, S.C. This 
gentleman being the most distinguished student of 
mammalogy in this country, was, of course, the proper 
person to assist Mr. Avpuson in his work upon 
animals. But for the fraternal aid of such a veteran in 
this department of science, Mr. AUDUBON could never 
have dreamt of entering upon so arduous an under- 
taking ; since the best years of his life had been devoted 
to another department of Natural Science. Though, with 
the characteristic universality of the true philosopher, he 

‘had, in the course of his laborious researches in ornitho- 
logy, observed closely the habits of such quadrupeds as 
came in his way, yet his technical knowledge had not 

| attained the accuracy necessary for an undertaking of 
such importance. This necessity his friend Dr. Bacu- 

'MAN supplied, and in the artistical department, his 
accomplished sons could, under his supervision, do all 

the labour for which, on account of his age, he might 

| be incapacitated. 

Under such auspices, this magnificent work upon the 
'quadrupeds of America was undertaken. Little, till 
| the time of GoopMAN, had been accomplished for mam- 
|malogy in this country. The naturalists of the Old 
| Worl , who alone, as yet, had written of our animals; 
i had obtained their data from very uncertain sources, 
|The stories of navigators, travellers, and adventurers ; 
| together with the occasional skins and living specimens 





Le VAILLAN?, a French ornithologist in 1800, seems | brought along with them, have furnished the vaguely 
to have been the first who even vaguely perceived what | ascertained material with which they worked. Hzr- 
might be accomplished in the illustration of such themes. | NANDEZ, among the early Spanish adventurers; the 





_ * For this extremely interesting notice of the most magnificent work 
in Natural History which America —probably the world—has yet pro- 
duced, we ere indebted to a New York contemporary, already introduced 
to our readers, called The Literary World, with whom we are pleased to 
exchange contributions. 


famous Captain Joun Smirn, of Pocahontas memory ; 
| La Honran, a traveller in Canada; Perer KLAM, a 
Swedish traveller of considerable intelligence, who tra- 
versed all the northern parts of the Continent; Tr 

in North America, by the Marquis de Chastellux ; 
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the noted “Expedition” up the Missouri, by Lewis 
and CLARK; together with the work of the celebrated 
Dr. RicHarpson, who, with FRANKLIN, explored 
the whole north to the Arctic, nearly completed 
the vocabulary of veritable authorities upon which these 
European writers mainly relied for the facts of any 
attempted digest of our Natural History. We had 
then no true naturalists amongst us. Our native ob- 
servers never ventured beyond the dignity of amateurs. 
They were awed by the shadows of the elder names. 
Until the establishment of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, our American naturalists had scarcely 
dared to assert their souls as their own. But when its 
able Journal was promulgated in 1817, a very respect- 
able corps of writers gathered around it. Such 
men as Dr. Morton, Geo. Orb, C. L. BoNAPARTE, 
Dr. Leis, Dr. Pickertnc, Dr. Bacuman, J. R. 
TowNnsEND, Dr. TrupEAv, &c. began to contribute. 
Now appeared the first indications of a determination 
on the part of our native authors to make a declara- 
tion of independence of foreign nomenclature, and assert 
their own right to know something of native subjects. 
Dr. BacHMAN was a prominent leader in this new 
movement. But in 1826, Dr. Joun GopMan pub- 
lished the first work, by a citizen, which had any just 
claim to be called an American Natural History. He 
was not, however, quite emancipated or self-reliant, 
though he exhibited great ability. The fact that Dr. 
HARLAN, a studious toady of the Old School, issued his 
Fauna Americana about the same time, somewhat ob- 
scured the merit of GopMAN’s performance, and the 
completion of it was, sadly enough, for ever obscured 
by his premature death. This is the only work preceding 
AUDUBON, deserving notice, except that of De Kay, 
whose Natural History of New York we can only 
speak of as a very lame performance, in which the worst 
errors of DesMAREsT and HARLAN (who copied him) are 
replicated with the worthy accession of most stupid and 
absurd illustrations. We have shewn that Audubon 
came to his work well girt-about with the necessary 
“appliances and means;” and he has bravely ac- 
complished it so far. His method has been eclectic as 
well as creative. In his treatment he has united all the 
elements which are available in the contending schools 
of Europe. He has reconciled the dry technical treat- 
ment of Linnaus with the racy, discursive, and inac- 
curate biographies of Burron. ‘This he has effected by 
bringing in as “a third part” the strict anatomical de- 
finitions of Cuvier. These were for a long time rebelled 
against by the contemporary schools. But AUDUBON 
himself has given the climacteric feature to progress in 
mammalogy in the department of Illustration, of which 
he is the sole and unquestioned originator. The plates 
to this new work are magnificent, so far as they have 
been issued. They are, if possible, even more 
historical than the plates to the Birds, The acces- 
sories are indeed more elaborated and detailed. His 
son, Mr. Vicror G. Aupugon, is an accomplished 
artist in landscape, and he has taken charge of that 
department. He has given to its details all the skill 
which the laborious dedication of a life to his art could 
furnish. These landscapes are veritable scenes from 
sketches taken on the spot, in most instances, which 
the animal has been found to frequent. They come to 
us fresh with natural sky, and plain, and flower, grass, 
tree, and rock, the revelations of those calm primeval 
scenes where these creatures have held their ancient 
home. The stern gloom of mountain desolation, or the 
sombre track of our destructive rivers, are alike given 
with patient fidelity, so that we have the animals feed- 
Ing, sporting, and labouring in the same haunts where 
they may now be found by the curious traveller. 

. W. AupuBon has worked much upon the figures, 
though under the controlling supervision of the master 





| 





genius. He is rapidly becoming worthy to sueceed 
his illustrious father in this difficult department. Every 
new plate seems to us to be an improvement upom the 
last. They have now attained to a degree of spirit, 
character, and absolute accuracy, which has never before 
been approached by any painter of wild animals. Lanp- 
SEER, in his way, is yet unsurpassed; but his are all 
domestic creatures, and the attempt of AcDUBON is far 
more difficult. His subjects have to be obtained alive 
from the most remote regions, amidst perilous wilds, 
and, when obtained, are extremely hard to sketch, from 
their restlessness. ‘The accurate science of Dr. Bacu- 
MAN has made the letter-press—the first volume of 
which has only as yet been issued—very attractive 
and reliable. ‘The charmingly-spirited biographies have 
been written jointly by the Dr. and Mr. AupuBow, and 
have much of the freshness and piquant relish which 
characterised his biographies of birds, and the eloquent 
sketches of Witson. We have, in conclusion, to say, 
that we are proud to claim this noble work as a native 
in every sense. We are extremely gratified to perceive 
that all the labour has been accomplished at home, and 
that Mr. AupuBon has not been compelled to seek 
foreign patronage, or depend upon foreign artists for the 
engraving and typographical execution of his work. Its 
mechanical execution is such as would be eminently 
creditable to any country or period of civilisation. We 
shall look for the next volume of letter-press, which will 
appear about the end of this year, with high anticipa- 
tions; and, in the meantime, shall watch the continued 
issue of the splendid plates with curious interest. We 
hope the time may soon come when a popular edition of 
this work may be got out in such form as to place it more 
at the command of the great body of our people, who 
are now debarred from its pleasing contents by the great 
price which it has necessarily cost. A cheaper edition 
of the work on Birds proved to be successful. Why 
not one such of this, which might be issued with small 
plates, and keep up with the progress of the great work? 
We propose, in a series of numbers for this paper, to 
take up the biographies of animals treated of in this first 
volume of letter-press. We shall select the most in- 
teresting of them, and shall, in our reviews, furnish not 
only the most pleasing traits of intelligence with regard 
to them given by our learned authors, but add as well 
what additional information a life devoted to such inves- 
tigations shall enable us to furnish. Our sketches will 
include not alone anecdotes of habit illustrating the 
animals themselves somewhat further, but, as well, ac- 
counts of the wild, rude sports which have originated 
from the pursuit of these animals by our hardy country- 
men. We shall speak, in most instances, as an eye- 


witness and participator. 
(To be continued.) 








ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FOURTH NOTICE. ] 

No. 245 is a rich landscape, by LinNeLt, Midday,—glow- 
ing in sunshine, with langour depicted even in the foliage. 

Leg, like so many of our landscape painters, has this year 
wandered into a new class of subjects, and with unexpected 
success. His Crossing the Sands at Low Water, No. 260, 
is a bit of brown, so unlike his usual green; but, like the 
latter, it is the brown of sands, and the atmosphere has caught 
the hue ; and the whole surprises by its truth, although, as 4 
subject, it is little pleasing. 

LINNELL, again, has a picture called The Morning Walk, 
No. 265, evidently a portrait,—clever and striking,—a lady 
in a morning walking-dress, who seems to be stepping from 
the frame to say, ‘‘ How d’ye do ?”’ and shake hands. 

Jose’s Beagles, No. 272, deserve notice for their skilfal 
composition. You see them raise the howl that announces, 
‘* Gone to earth.”’ 
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Not far from this, the eye will pause upon a picture by! Just beyond, are two small but charming views, by STan- 
Hox.ins, called The Pulse, No. 275,—a scene from the | rreLp, Naples, No. 542, and Dort, No. 546, both displaying 
Sentimental Journey. The lady isa pretty creature, and wholly all his excellences, though taken from such different climates ; 


unconscious of the double meaning of the divine, who looks 
the sentiment. 

No. 290 is a delicious sunset effect, by Bricut,—A Ruined 
Castle on the Banks of the Rhine. No artist of our day can | 
produce such rich tones as he, or so catch the lights of morn | 
and even. | 

DrummMonp has one picture that deserves attention, No. | 
297,—Hill preaching in the Western Hiyhlands. The figure 
of the preacher is dignified and earnest, and the listeners are | 
well grouped. 

What shall we say of RipptnGitie’s Vision of Happiness ? 
No. 301,—a strange mixture of beauty and deformity,—the 
natural and the unnatural. A freak of genius, in parts full of | 
talent; but in its general colouring and conception extrava- | 
gant. Yet will it deserve a few moments’ inspection, alike | 
for its faults as for its excellences, for they are the faults of 
genius. | 

Passing over several that have merit, of various kinds, but | 
upon which, amid such a multitude, we have not leisure to 
dwell, we must stand for a while before Creswick’s beautiful 
landscape entitled Doubtful Weather, No. 322. What a 
sky !—how watery ! What a landscape !—how refreshed with 
showers that have passed! and what a clear atmosphere below 
those frowning clouds ! 

Erry stays the steps before No. 339. Carites et Gratie 
—a group of nudities, which are Ais nudities,—flesh such as 
no other man can paint, but forms and faces borrowed from 
the ‘‘ Walhalla.’’ His pictures are wholly wanting in sentéi- 
ment—thus far inferior to those of Frost, who, besides, almost | 
equals him in colour. 

No. 355 is another of Fritn’s very clever pictures —.A 
Scene from the Spectator, — that in which Sir Roger de 
Coverley inspects his portrait, which had been converted into | 
a Saracen’s head. It is full of talent. The expression of Sir 
Roger is perfect, and the repressed mirth of his companions is 
admirably shewn. 

No. 356 is a clear, truthful, and very clever view of The 
Mouth of the Exe, by Mr. T. Dearmer, one of the most 
pleasing and promising of our landscape painters. 

No. 361 is another of ANspELL’s Stag Pieces, called The | 
Combat. The attitudes and expression of the furious beasts | 
are admirable. It is a picture worthy of LANDSEER. 

F. Stone is too much of a mannerist for genius. He con- | 
tinually copies himself. All his men are the same: see one of | 
his women, and you seeall. So it is with his Mated (No. 422), | 
both figures in which are perfectly familiar to everybody ; but | 
he has grouped them in a novel and very pleasing manner. 

A remarkable picture is No. 564—Presbyterian Catechising, 
by J. Puitirp. The story is cleverly told. The bye-play is 
admirable, and the conscious looks of some of the ‘‘ young 
people”’ are worthy of WILk1E. 

No. 512 is another picture that will reward inspection—a | 
group of cattle by Wuitx1s, who promises to be a worthy | 
successor of Cooper. We were also greatly pleased with | 
RepGrave’s Deserter’s Home, No. 515. The soldiers seen | 
through the open door, the alarmed figure of the brother, who 
rushes in to announce their approach ; the distress of the sis- 
ter, the eager endeavour of the terrified mother and father to 
thrust the pale youth into a hiding-place, are wonderfully true | 
to nature, and the drawing is beautiful,—Dutch-like in its | 
minuteness. 

A singular picture is No. 532, a ‘‘ Portrait of a Gentle- 
man,”’ so called, but really three portraits. The painter is a 
name new to us, T. R. Lassonquere, but the painting is of | 





and between them stands 

No. 545, A Cool Spot on a Summer’s Day, by Creswick. 
A spot on which it is impossible to look without forgetting for 
a moment the room, the crowd, the close air, and wandering 
in thought to the wood and water, that live upon the painter’s 
canvas. This is the triumph of art. 


—_~—_ 


The Tradesman’s Book of Ornamental Designs. Part I. 
Orr and Co. 

If this work should help to diffuse that in which we regret 
to admit the inferiority of England as compared with France 
and Italy,—beauty of form,—it will deserve universal sup- 
port. The first number promises well. It presents some 
chaste and elegant patterns of iron-work, in gates, rails, &c. 
and others taken from the Flemish and the Italian,—the latter 
a group of cherubs, after a design by Guido. 

—@—— 


The Dried Well. Painted by H. WARREN ; lithographed by 
J. R. Dickse&e. 

Tuts is a bold experiment, and, upon the whole, a successful 
one. Mr. Dicxsee has applied his art of chromolithography 
upon a larger scale than has been before attempted, and he 
may congratulate himself upon the results. The warm rich 
hue of the sky of the desert is an exact copy of that which, in 
the picture, was so greatly admired: the glow of the sunset 
upon the brown back of the Arab, and on the fainting camel, 
is caught with equal truth. The breath feels oppressed as we 
gaze, and the terror of the scene is brought vividly to the 
imagination. The publication of this fine work is an era 
In art. aes 

The Art-Union for June, is certainly one of the most re- 
markable publications of our day. It offers a beautiful 
engraving after Sir T. Lawrence’s Portrait of Lady 
Dover; another of ‘‘ Resignation,’’ after ConpouLp ; seven 
large woodcuts, after the most famous pictures in the new 
exhibition at the Louvre; wood-carvings of Mr. Rocers ; 
flower groups of M. Braun; numerous exquisite woodcut 
illustrations of an Irish tale, called ‘‘ Midsummer Eve,’’ in 
course of publication here, from the pen of Mrs. HALL ; 


| Specimens of Etruscan Forms in Glass; and a large outline 


copy of Erry’s ‘‘ Judgment of Paris;’’ and with these are 
combined elaborate notices of all new works of art at home 
and abroad, and every species of information relating to paint- 
ing and sculpture. One of the engravings alone is worth more 
than the price of the entire number. 





MUSIC. 


The Musical Bouquet for June, edited by J. O. ALLMAN, 
contains the celebrated Polish Song ‘ Pestal,’’? ‘‘ Down 
among the Dead Men’”’ (arranged with new symphonies, by 
Mr. Allman), ‘‘ The American Polka,’’ &c. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


—— 


HAyMARKET.—A farce in one act, called Who do you take me 
for? has been produced here during the week. Its story is 
slight, but it aims only at humorous situation and broad carica- 
ture, being written purposely for Mr. Hupson, whose Terence 
O' Reilly is full of fun, overflowing with high spirits and Irish 


avery high class. Harvey has a scene that embodies what is hilarity, and he is certainly the best, if not the only, representa- 


now a part of our history, | 


tive of Ireland now upon the stage. The story is thus told by a 


No. 540, Quitting the Manse, is a passage from the de-| contemporary :—The hero of the piece, Mr. Terence O'Reilly, an 
scription of the Scotch Kirk, when five hundred seceders artist, has been sent down to the neighbourhood of Salisbury, 


quitted their livings to throw themselves upon charity and 
their consciences. The pastor and his family are just quitting 
the porch that had received them for so many happy years, 


for the purpose of sketching, or as he terms it, “ taking,” 


| Hardwere Hall for an illustrated journal. He is taken for an 


| eccentric Irish baronet, who has had some notions of purchasing 


| the hall, and who by one of those coincidences which on the stage 





the children bearing each some favourite reminiscence, and the | 5. never wanting, has entrusted him with a letter to a widow 


servant locking the door, The villagers look on with respect | to whom the baronet is engaged. The steward of the estate, who 
and sorrow upon their faces. The only one who does not | js desirous of keeping away a purchaser, that he himself may buy 
weep is the pastor, who sacrifices all—the mens conscia recti | it a bargain at an auction which is to be held next day, the land- 
sustains him. lord of the village inn, the lady to whom the Irish baronet is 
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engaged, a dashing colonel whom an accident has converted into 
the lover of that lady, and a former flame of his own, successively 
encounter the supposed baronet and lord of millions, and elicit 
from him a series of blunders and jokes, neither very novel nor 
very sparkling, but, combined with the absurdity of the situa- 
tions, laughable enough. At length the mistake is cleared up— 
the colonel and the artist are each made happy, and the curtain 
falls. 

PRINCESS’s THEATRE.—Another novelty has been brought 
forward by the enterprising manager—a little comedy called 
Romance and Reality. The object is to shew the dangerous con- 
sequences of being romantic. A young lady is receiving the 
addresses of one gentleman, when she hears a pistol-shot, which 
she believes to be the suicidal act of another gentleman whom 
she has jilted, and on this turns certain équivoques and amusing 
situations. The plot is very slight, but the piece was made 
quite successful by the spirit with which Mrs. STERLING sus- 
tained the romantic young lady, and by the zeal with which the 
other actors played their parts. 

RoyYAL PoLytecunic INsTITUTION.—This scientific insti- 
tution was visited on Monday se’nnight by his Imperial High- 
ness the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, attended by many 
other distinguished persons. Gem-engraving is practised here 
by Mr. Giford, who can engrave a signet-ring in an incredibly 
short time. To this, as well as the lectures on glass-making by 
Mr. K.F. Pepper, and to the musical department, conducted by 
Dr. Wallis, is awarded much commendation. The diving-bell, the 
chromatrope, the physioscope, and the dissolving views are still 
among the best attractions of the general programme. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—I beg leave to trouble you with this, to inquire if you 
can inform me how it is, that works reviewed in Tae Critic, 
are not even known by the booksellers, by whom they are 
described as being published. This has occurred to me more 
than once, or twice, upon my ordering the works of my coun- 
try bookseller ; and what is more singular in the last instance, 
in a work by Henry Taytor, 3rd edition—Simple Arithme- 
tic as connected with the National Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures—GroomsBripGE. Upon my bookseller writing a 
second time to his London agents, Messrs. LonGMans, he 
sends me their answer (with GroomBripGe’s catalogue), 
which I beg to enclose for your satisfaction. I may add, that 
I have several times had answers, not yet published. But in 
the last instance, where the work is stated to have gone through 
three editions, and not known by the bookseller who is said to 
be the publisher, does appear most extraordinary. I consider 
it but justice to yourself, as publisher of Tue Critic, that 
you should be apprised of the circumstance. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Westhavington, Devizes, May 31. 

[We are quite unable to account for this confusion among 
the London booksellers. But we hope this notice will attract 
their attention to the subject.—Ep. Criric.} 


F. J. Kewsey. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 





NOVEL APPLICATION OF CaouTcHouc.—A very inge- 
nious application of caoutchouc, or prepared India-rubber, and 
which shews the expanding power of the preparation, has been 
made and patented by Mr. Sangster, of Regent-street, to a very 
useful purpose. It is for superseding spriogs of metal for 
the expansion of parasols, and for compressing the ribs of them, 
and of similar articles. The India-rubber is prepared by a che- 
mical process, or by some process of science made into the shape 
of a small pipe or hose: it is also vulcanised. By these means 
the elastic power and the tenacity of the gum are increased to a 
perfectly marvellous degree. A small ring of the material so 
prepared, less in width than the eighth of an inch, is cut from 
the pipe and placed around the top of the ribs; when the ribs 
are expanded, the elastic power of the ring enables it to be 
stretched so as to suit the exigency, while its leverage and power 
of contraction are so great, that directly the power is removed by 
which the expansion is secured, it forces the ribs together, and 
keeps them firmly compressed. As an application of science to 
a practical advantage, it is very curious and convenient. 








DR. CHALMERS. 

WE have the melancholy duty of announcing the sudden death 
of this distinguished man. The following memoir of him 
appears in one of the Scotch papers :—‘‘ Dr. Chalmers was born, 
we believe, 1780. We understand that he was ordained a minis- 
ter in the parish of Kilmany, Fifeshire, in the year 1803. He 
remained there for twelve years, and was translated to the Tron 
Church of this city in 1815. His work on Natural Theology, 
and his ‘‘ Sketches of Moral and Mental Philosophy,’’ popu- 
larised subjects that had been treated abstrusely by eminent men 
before his time. This is one of the greatest, and it is the most 
useful peculiarity in his works—that without abating what strict 
science or sound reasoning requires, he has thrown a charm 
around his subjects that allures the most heedless, and draws 
them on with him in their discussion like a spell. His evidences of 
the Christian revelation follow as part of a course, although they 
were originally published in the Encyclopedia Britannica, under 
the management of his friend Dr. Brewster, now of St. Andrew’s. 
In 1817, he struck out a comparatively new but a good path. 
His astronomical discourses were then published, and we do not 
claim for them a place too high or too low in saying that they 
bring the most pleasing science in its study, the most astounding 
in its revelations, to the footstool of the great revelation, and 
chain it there to testify as another evidence to the truth of that 
Christianity which Dr. Chalmers preached and practised. We 
assume not the responsibility of saying that there are not dis- 
courses more eloquent. To different minds there may be dif- 
ferences in style that affect such decisions. For many thousands, 
in and out of Scotland, with whom we join, it is enough that to 
them they have seemed most eloquent and most consolatory. 
To them it has sufficed that, though they had neither means nor 
time to trace out all the wonders displayed in any department of 
creation, yet in this department one in whom they trusted had 
offered them a guide—a thread wherewith to trace the connec- 
tion between the visible and invisible. He was living in a com- 
mercial city. Thirty years have strangely changed Glasgow. 
The vast commerce of 1847 was but in infancy in 1818. Still, 
then it was part of the world—and a trying world—full enough 
of temptations, and sufficiently abounding in such cares as dis- 
tract, and such interests as occupy, the mind. He foresaw that 
all these things would increase, and his commercial discourses 
may now be regarded as his legacy to the city where a consider- 
able, an active, and useful part of his life was passed. Sub- 


sequently his occasional discourses in the Tron Church and St. - 


John’s Church were published in succeeding years, in 1819 and 
1820. In the following year the civic and Christian economy of 
large towns was published ; in which he laid out that same line 
of conduct that he pursued to the last, down to the preaching 
station for the poor, and the school for their childrena—the pre- 
eminently poor, the outcast and neglected people of the West- 
port of Edinburgh—the region once of Burke and Hare and 
their dark doings—the home still of misery that is fearful to 
contemplate, terrible to feel, and of vice of the most forbidding 
kind ; and yet the home often of poverty that is not vicious. He 
experienced opposition in this and other schemes, not so much 
in the mighty end he sought asin the means by which it was 
pursued. He passed through many changes, with that end still 
in view. He was grieved by the failure of plans that he had 
cherished, but he never forgot his object. One instrumentality 
was abandoned, and another immediately adopted, but still his 
purpose remained the same. His heart was with the poor of his 
people. His great and comprehensive powers were devoted to 
their enfranchisement from sin and its sufferings. Sometimes he 
mingled among the circles of the great, but his thoughts ever 
reverted with a steady aim to the cottage-homes of Scotland, and 
the artisan’s two or three sma!] rooms in the flats of our towns. 
He was eminently a home missionary. That was his great 
characteristic. His attainments in science, his genius, his life 
seemed devoted to that one end—to raise his country by the lever 
of religion—to be hims: lf pre-eminently a Christian patriot. In 
1823, he accepted the chair of Moral Philosophy in the New 
College of St. Andrew’s, where he remained until 1828, when 
he received the appointment of Theological Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh. In May, 1825, he was invited to take 
a chair in the then projected London University. He appears, 
however, to have at once declined the proposal, for reasons which 
will be most obvious to those who knew him best, but may be 
sufficiently apparent to all who have read his works. From the 
period of his settlem-nt at St. Andrew’s until his removal to 
Edinburgh, he published his work on ‘* Endowments,” on 
‘* Political Economy,’ the ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’’ and his 
‘‘ Lectures on the Romans.’’ Altogether his published works 
form 25 volumes; and they have been very largely ci:culated. 
In addition to them he has made many and important contribu- 
tions to periodical literature, At the disruption in 1843, he re- 
signed his prefe-sorship in the University, and became Principal 
of the New College. 
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Phetrs-at-Batw, Wert of Rin, &e. THanted. 


[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tae Critic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 


854. Heir-at-Law anp Next or Kin of CuHartes Rexworrtsy, of 
Highbridge, Burnham, Somersetshire, gentleman, deceased (died 
June 18, 1827), or their representatives. 

955. REPRESENTATIVE or REPRESENTATIVES Of the Rev. DANiEL 
ot re formerly Vicar of Cuckfield, Sussex, died April 8, 
1761. 

856. Next or Kin of Georce Smita, formerly a seaman on board the 
merchant ship Madagascar, and afterwards of Vine-passage, 
Broad-st. Radcliff. Something to advantage. 

967. Next or Kin anp Heir-at-Lawof Francis Wuite Ricarps, 
of Liangeller, Somersetshire, yeoman (died June 25, 1821), or 
their representatives. 

858, Nernews or Niecgs of the Rev. GeorGe WHITFIELD, native of 
Park Shields, Warden, near Hexeham, and formerly of the Book 
Room, City-road Chapel, London, and for some time travelling 








preacher with the Rev. John Wesley, but afterwards of Bruce | 
Grove, Tottenham, Middlesex (died December 24, 1832), or their | 


issue, 


859. CegTiFICATE OF MARRIAGE of RaLpn CLeGHorRN, bachelor, with | 


ISABELLA COLE, spinster, or information where the said parties 
were married. They are supposed to have been born in Alnwick 


or its neighbourhood, and to have been married there between the | 


years 1735 and 1745; about the latter year they went to reside at 
Ratcliffe, Stepney, and continued there until their deaths in 1782. 
A reward. 


860. CerTIFICATE OF Marriace of Tuomas VauGuan (formerly of | 


Blackheath, and afterwards of Kensington), with Ma 


Pearson, which took place between the years 1790 and 1800, and | 


it is supposed in the neighbourhood of London. Reward. 

$61, Next or Kin of the Cui_pren of the BroTHers and SIsTERS 
of JaMES Worsuip, f rmerly of Norwich, wooleomber, or their 
personal representatives, or next of kin of those not living at the 
time of the death of one Ann le Fabner. 

862, Herr at Law, and also the enstomary heir according to the custom 
of the manor of Trowse-with-Newton, Norfolk, of James Wor- 
suip, formerly of Norwich (died about the year 1792), also his 
next of kin. 

$63. Next or Kin of Jacos Wuitcnuurcn Wortu, of Gracechurch- 
street, London, warehouseman, died February 14, 1838. 

864. Next or Kin of Saran Jouty, formerly Sarah Stee! (died about 
1808). A sum of money. 

865. Nexr or Kin of Tuomas Lowpery, of Cardiff, Glamorgan, 
mariner, (died in February 1538), or their personal represen- 
tatives. 

866. Nexr or Kin of ANN Way, late of the House of Industry, New- 
port, Isle of Wight, Southampton, widow, deceased. Something 
to adrantage. 

867, Next or Kin of Catruertne Snort, late of Market Harborough, 
Leicester, widow and relict of Charles Short, the younger, for- 


merly of Calcutta, East Indies, and afterwards of Little Brickhill, | 


Buckingham (died in 1827), or their personal representatives. 

868, Heirs on Cougirs IN GAVELKIND of Joun LupLow, formerly 
of Monument-yard, City of London, and of Thames Ditton, 
Surrey (died October 27, 1830). 

(To be continued weekly.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The scale for advertising in THe Critic is 
For 50 words or Jess .......... 58. 
For every additional 10 words ,, 6d. 
For which a post-office order should be inclosed. 
NB. For insertion in the first page the charge is one-fourth 
more, if expressly ordered for that page. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ALEXANDRE DuMas.—A person more remarkable for in- 
quisitiveness than for correct breeding—one of those who, devoid 
of delicacy and reckless of rebuff, pry into everything—took the 
liberty to question M. Dumas rather closely concerning bis 
genealogical tree. ‘‘ You are a quadroon, M. Dumas?” he 
began. ‘‘I am, Sir,’ quietly replied M. Dumas, who had sense 
enough not to be ashamed of a descent he could not conceal. 
‘And your father ?”’ ‘* Was a mulatto.’’ ‘‘And your grand- 
father ?’’ ‘‘A negro,” hastily answered the dramatist, whose 
patience was waning fast. ‘‘And may I inquire what your 
great grandfather was?’’ ‘An ape, sir!’’ thundered Dumas, 
with a fierceness that made his impertinent interrogator shrink 
into the smallest possible compass. ‘‘ An ape, sir; my pedigree 
commences where yours terminates.” 

; PARKER SocietTy.—At the last meeting of the Parker So- 
ciety, it was announced that amongst the books which the Council! 
hope to publish at an early period are—the remaining volumes 





of Bishops Jewel and Hooper—Bulliager’s Decades—Queen 
Elizabeth’s Liturgies and Oceasional Services—some valuable 
unpublished Letters—and Archbishop Parker's Correspondence. 
These will probably be followed by the Reformatio Legum Ee- 
clesiasticarum, drawn up under Archbishop Cranmer’s authority 
—Dr. Olde’s Acquittal of the Church of England reformed, from 
the charge of heresy—the conference of Rainoldes with Hart— 
the important works of Archbishop Whitgift, Dean Nowell, and 
Bishop Cooper—with Rogers on the thirty-nine Articles—and 
various sermons and treatises of the Bishops and Divines by 
whose authority the present formularies of the Church were first 
put forth and sanctioned. The report shewed that the income 
and expenditure of the last year had each been about 6,8001. 


—~—- 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 





Albite’s (A.) How to Speak French, 2nd edit. 18mo. 3s. cl. 

Barber’s (M. A. S.) Early Days of Faith and Love, 18mo. 2s. 6d..cl.— 
Bohn’s Standard Library, Vol. XXI. ‘“‘La Martine’s History of the 
Girondists,’’ Vol. I. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cl.—Broderip’s (W. J. Esq.) 
Zoological Recreations, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Burrell’s (Mrs.) Crochet 
Simplified, sq. 32mo. 6d. swd.—Ditto, Knitted Lace Edgings, 3 
series, sq. 32mo. 6d. each swd. 

Caste, in its Religious and Civil Character, opposed to Christianity, edited 
by J. Roberts, 8vo. 3s. cl.—Cavendish; or,.the Patrician at Sea, new 
edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts, Vol. XVII. 12mo. 1s. bds.—Crawford’s (J.) The Philosophy of 
Wealth, 3rd edit. feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Deny ; by C. Elizabeth, 10th edit. feap. 8yo. 5s. cl. 

Fairbairn’s (Rev. P.) The Typology of Scripture, *‘ Mosaic Dispensation,’’ 
12mo. 7s. cl.—Flora Parvata; or Gleanings among Favourite Flowers, 
feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Francis’s (J. G.) Notes from a Journal kept in 
Italy and Sicily in 1844, 1845, and 1846, 8vo. 14s. cl. 

Half-hours with the best Authors, edited by C. Knight, Vol. I. post 8vo. 
5s. cl.— Hammond’s (E.) Domestic Cookery, new edit. 24mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
—Hand-book for Travellers in Spain, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 16s. c!l.— 
Ditto, of Joking; orwhat to Say, Do, and Avoid, royal 32mo. !s. cl.— 
Ditto, to the English Lakes, feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d..cl.; 1s. swd.—Haw- 
kin’s (Provost of Oriel) Sermons on the Chureh, 8vo. 7s. cl.—Haw- 
kinson’s (T. E.) Poems, 2nd edit. 12mo. 7s. cl.—Heaton’s (G.) Essay 
on Prison Discipline, ‘‘ Clergyman in the Gaol,’? 12mo. 5s. cl.—His- 
torical Scenes and Sketches, 2nd edit. sq. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Hope’s 
Scripture Prints, Part III. fol. 9s, swd. 

Irish Scenes, Eighteen Years ago, by the author of ‘‘ Truth without Ne- 
velty,’? 18mo. 2s. el.—Iron’s (W. I.) Parochial Lectures, 3rd series, 
“ Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction,’’ 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Jackson’s (Rev. A. D.) Seripture History, with Questions and Exercises, 
18mo. 2s. (d. cl.—James’s (J. H.) The Elements of Grammar, accord- 
ing to Dr. Becker’s Systenr, 12mo. 3s. 6d, el.—Jerrold’s (Douglas) 
Magazine, Vol. V. 12wo. 7s. cl. 

Keith’s (Dr. A.) Examination of Mr. Elliott’s Theory of the First Six 
Seals, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Knight’s Monthly Volume for all Readers, 
Vols. XIV. and XV. * Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties— 
Female Examp!'es.”’ !8mo. in 1 vol. 3s. cloth, or 1s. each swd.—Ditto, 
Weekly Ditto, Vol. CXV. ‘* Civil Wars of Rome,’’ 4th series, 18mo. 
Is. 6d. cl. Is. swd.—Knight’s Cabinet History of England, Vols. 
XXV. and XXVI. t8mo. Is. 6d. each el.; 1s. each swd. 

Law of Merchant Ships and Seamen, a Practical Digest of, Vol. I. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Lloyd’s (J. esq.) Poems, post,8vo. 7s 6d. cl. 

Man (The) in the Moon. edited by Smith and Reach, Vol. I. sq. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Martin’s (W. C. L.) The Ox, roy. 8vo. 7s, 6d. cl.— Milner 
and Harrie’s History of the Church of Christ, in 4 vols. Vol. I. 
cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Mudie’s (R.) The Sea, 2nd edit. roy. 18mo. 
3s. Gd. cl. 

Oliver’s (Rev. G., D.D.) Golden Remains of Freemasonry, Vol. II. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Ditto, Insignia of the Royal Arch, 8vo. 2s. swd. 

Phillip’s (R.) Sacramental Experience; a Guide to Old and \oung 
Communicants, !8mo. 2s. cl.—Pinnock’s (W.) Scripture History made 
Easy, revised and enlarged by J. Cobbin, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Pope’s 
Works, with Notes, by Dr. Warburton, roy. 18mo. 5s. cl. 

Roberts’s (W. H.) British Wine-maker and Domestic Brewer, new edit. 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Russeli’s (Rev. F.) Sermons, Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Sand’s (Geo.) Works, Vol. IIT. ‘* Mauprat,’? sq. 16mo. 5s. 6d. cl.— 
Simeon’s (Rev. C.) Memoirs, 2nd edit, 8vo. 14s. cl.—Smith’s (Albert) 
Natural History of the Ballet Girl, 18mo. 1s. swd.—Ditto, Natural His- 
tory of the Gent new edit. 18mo. 1s. swd.—Standard Novels, Vol. CVII. 
Snarleyow, the Dog Fiend, by Capt. Marryatt,’’ 12mo. 6s. cl.—Sundon 

Viscountess), Memoirs of, Mistress of the Robes to Queen Car: line, 
by Mrs. Thomson, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. ¢l.—Suitor’s Guide to the 
County Courts, in cloth, 12mo. price 2s. Gd.—Spackman’s (W. F.), 
An Analysis of the Occupations of the People, roy, 8vo. 15s. cl.— 
Stewart’s Outline Maps, folio, 5s. swd. 

Taylor’s (M. J.) Nineteen Sermons, 12mo. 6s, cl.—Thomas’s (G.) The 
Ministry of thé Holy Angels in the Church of Christ, fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cl. 

Vidal’s (Mrs. F.) Esther Merle and other Tales, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Wilberforce’s Evidences of Christianity, new edit. 32mo. 2s. cl.— Wil- 
liams’s (Rev. A.) Home Sermons, 3rd edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Words- 
worth’s (Rev. Dr.) Letters to M. Gordon, on the Destructive Cha- 
racter of the Church of Rome, 2nd edit. in 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 











Co Readers and Correspondents. 


“J. T.’? (Glasgow). --His letter is, in fact, an advertisement, and would 
be charged with duty by the Stamp- office. 

The lines on “* The Return of Spring” are just one degree below our 
standard, the rule of Tur Critic being to admit no “ original’’ 
poetry which is not above the average. 

‘(A SUBSCRIBER AB INITIO.” —We.are unable to answer his query. 
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